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This issue, we head to the West Coast for an in-depth interview with one of the 
legendary figures of the great Pacific Northwest area, Mr. Dutch Savage. 

A dialogue was established last year between myself and the Dutchman, and he 
graciously consented to an interview. The task was given to Dr. Mike Lano, who did 
an admirable job with the opinionated Dutch. Photos from the files of Pro Wrestling 
Enterprises augment the interview in this issue. 

We move down the coast to the legendary San Francisco Cow Palace. Viktor 
Berry, who was involved as a publicist and photographer for the legendary promotion 
headed by Roy Shire, provides the editorial content and the exclusive photos in this 
issue, several never-before-seen. Viktor has agreed to expand this overveiw of the S.F. 
area with more focused features on the stars of the bay area in future issues of WR. 

Heading back “home” to the midwest, Al Friend profiles his good friend, Flying 
Fred Curry. Not content to be merely the “son of Wild Bull Curry,” Fred cut his own 
niche in the wrestling world with a style that was the opposite of his (in)famous father. 
Jim Lancaster is back this issue with a look at Lou Klein’s gym, where many local 
Detroit hopefuls got their first taste of the canvas. A hilarious “Road Trip From Hell” 
is related by Dave Drason-Burzynski in this issue’s ‘Cobo Confidential.’ 

To keep up with the legends of today, Meredith Renwick attended “Fan Slam,” 
where despite unsavory weather conditions, the show went on, with several legends 
in attendance, much to the delight of wrestling fans. 

Like the aforementioned Dutch Savage, Ole Anderson is most definitely an 
outspoken man. Greg Oliver had the somewhat daunting task of interviewing him, 
and the results are found in this issue. Please note that the interview contains strong 
language. Readers who enjoy this article will surely be interested in Anderson’s 
recently released book, Inside Out: How Corporate America Destroyed Professional 
Wrestling. 

On the subject of books, appearing in this issue (page 46) is our review of the Jim 
Wilson effort, ChokeHold. This is simply an amazing effort and might just be the best 
book ever written on the “wrestling business.” 

Another book that arrived just before our deadline (and to be reviewed in more 
detail next issue) is the 180-page delight penned by Jeff Walton. Known by most “old 
schoolers” as a wrestling writer, promoter, and even manager, Jeff was instrumental 
in the Los Angeles territory during the 1970s and 1980s. His book Richmond 9-5171, A 
Wrestling Story, (co-authored by Scott Walton), tells the story of Southern California 
wrestling, including the answers to many questions several people have had for 
years! This book is another of the “must have” variety for anybody who reads this 
publication. 

Getting back to Wrestling Revue itself, we’re embarking on our second year of the 
“revived” WR with this issue. To that end, Norman Kietzer, the foremost publisher 
and editor of wrestling magazines during the “Golden Age” of the sport, gives his 
opinion that it was Vince McMahon SENIOR who was the real architect of what 
eventually became “sports entertainment.” Mr. Kietzer makes some valid points in his 
thought-provoking piece. 

Mike Dupree, who has been surfing wrestling websites for our readers, has come 
through with our first in what we hope to be a series of articles about the wrestling 
media itself. What better subject to cover than the very first issue of Wrestling Revue? 

One of our regular WR contributors, Jim Melby, has had some medical problems 
and will hopefully be able to resume his “Top 10” an “Marketwatch” columns in the 
next issue. Our best wishes to Jim as always. 

As always, your letters, comments, and especially subscription orders are 
welcome! 
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E-MAIL: 


I can’t understand why Vince Jr. and 
the WWE won't capitalize on a legitimate 
sports story that really did happen. 

The 1976 Ali vs. Inoki match 
was actually supposed to be Bruno 
Sammartino vs. Ali. Bruno wanted to 
fight Ali in a legitimate shoot dating as 
far back as the mid-1960s. Bruno said he 
could beat Ali and wanted to do it in a 
boxer vs.wrestler shoot. The two had 
previously met at a few charity events, 
with Ali usually mouthing off to Bruno 
and Bruno ready and willing to take on 
Ali right then and there. 

At one event, bodyguards had to 
step between an enraged Bruno and a 
visibly physically shaking Ali. In the mid- 
seventies, Ali demanded a six million 
dollar payday to fight Bruno for real - a 
price he knew Vince McMahon Sr. would 
never pay, so he never would have to step 
in the ring with Bruno. 

Then, all of a sudden, Ali accepted 
a fight with Inoki for only two million 
dollars - four million less than he wanted 
to fight Bruno. All of this can be verified 
by Vince Jr, Arnold Skoaland, Killer 
Kowalski and anyone working behind 
the scenes or the front office at the time. 
What do you know about this story? 

- Armando D’andrea, Bayside, NY 


We turned to Dr. Mike Lano for the 
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answer on this interesting letter: 

Armando-you must've been in 
the audience for one of my seven Bruno 
Sammartino documentary programs taped 
in NY over several days or when Bruno 
mentioned this on my national radio show for 
the first time. 

According to Bruno, “It would sort 
of be embarrassing for WWE/Vince Jr to 
admit however that his father couldn’t raise 
the necessary cash (or interest amongst his 
support staff of Phil Zacko, Willie Gilzenberg, 
Gino(Monsoon), etc. which Bruno said was I 
believe 7 million--only the powerful Japanese 
to network was able to put that together for 
Inoki and his people running New Japan, 
and what a fiasco that match was even before 
it happened. There was little interest in it 
amongst the clubs(venues) ticketsale-wise, 
which is why (Vince) Senior continually 
harranged me in my hospital bed with my 
doctors telling him to stop bothering me, that 
I could be paralyzed and that I was in no shape 
to even get out of the hospital bed; to have a 
live match with the guy who(accidentally) 
broke my neck-Stan Hansen in addition to the 
Inoki-Ali match. 

“I did it, but Hansen never laid a hand 
on me, all I did was punch and kick him to get 
the thing over with. That was what drew the 
people Senior told me, otherwise it would've 
been a non-drawing financial disaster before 
everyone saw what a nothing match Inoki-Ali 
sadly turned out to be.” 

Bruno didn’t want to fight Ali (it just 
didn’t cross his mind); this wasn’t his idea 
and had nothing to do with Bruno here; 
moreso Vince Sr. trying to put and collect 
the money together to make it happen, which 
didn’t-so Armando is wrong there. I believe 
some of Bob Arum’s people came up to Vince 
about a boxer vs wrestler; then Ali’s people 
(not sure if Don King was fully entrenched 
yet) set the 7 mil. pricetag. Not sure what 
Ali’s fiscal cut of that money was(it might've 
been 2 mil.) but they didn’t go down in price- 
-Inoki’s financial people, NJPW and his tv at 
the time had to raise the exact same amount 
requested of Vince Sr for Bruno...so if Ali only 
got 2 million of that 8, he was duped out of 
3/4 which went to Arum, the promoters, and 
affilited hangers on. 

As far as the rest, I’m not sure if that is 


“newstand magazine make believe” and since 
I've been around it with my first paid text/ 
photos since 1966; many of the stories in the 
mags were completely made up text-anything 
to heighten the photos which were about the 
only true things for most of the newstand 
wrestling magazines, but I'll ask Bruno if he 
was just clowning around with Ali at public 
events where the two happened to be. 


LOOKING FOR THE CYCLONE 


I am trying to obtian information, 
photos, etc. about a professional wrestler 
known as the “Indiana Cyclone.” His real 
name was Leo Lamphere and he would 
have wrstled in the era of the late 1950s. 
He probably would have been featured 
at venues in the midwest and around the 
Great Lakes region. 

Any help you can provide in 
assisting me to find out more is very 
much appreciated. 

- John Patrick Feeney, Syracuse, NY 


THE BLACKJACKS 


I would like to know what tag 
team title the Blackjacks held under 
Bobby Heenan and where was this title 
headquartered? and what can you tell me 
about it? 

Tyrone Mendez, Davis, IL 


Blackjacks Lanza and Mulligan were 
paired with “Pretty Boy Bobby Heenan” in 
the Bruiser & Snyder based territory, the 
World Wrestling Association during the early 
1970s. 

They captured the WWA titles in Detroit 
on November 26, 1971 and held them for 
over a year, losing in a wild and bloody cage 
battle at the Olympia in the Motor City on 
December 12, 1972. A variety of teams faced 
the notorious Blackjacks, but it was usually 
Bruiser and a partner (including Sailor Art 
Thomas, Billy Red Cloud, Wilbur Snyder and 
others) who tried for nearly a year to unseat 
the cowboys. Finally, Bruiser vowed on 
local television to once and for eliminate the 
hated Blackjacks and brought in his “Cussin’ 
Cousin,” The Crusher. 

The lines to the box office were long for 
the epic battle, and despite Bobby Heenan’s 
interference in the match, Bruiser & Crusher 
prevailed. 
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HALL OF FAME 
FUNDRAISER A 
RESOUNDING SUCCESS 
by Dr. Mike Lano 


The great NY Pro Wrestling 
Hall of Fame dinner fundraiser 
(November 1, 2003) held at the 
West End spors Club in New 
Rochelle, New York, organized by 
the great Jon Pantozzi and Dr. 
Bob Bryla was an amazing sell-out 
success. 

On hand were many friends of 
everyone, including Lou Albano, 
Dick and Wilma Beyer, SD Jones, 
George Steele. Ivan Koloff 
followed us there with Dom Denucci 
driving me and the kids I brought. 
Also on hand were Shawn Stasiak, 
Francine, Missy Hyatt, and Raven. 

We all got lost several 
times as you know how tough 
it is navigating in the NY/ 

NJ area for us wussies. Bruno 
Sammartino was unable to make it 
and Pedro Morales had Bruno’s 
agents drive him back home (we'd 
worked the previous two days on 
our seven Bruno documentaries I 
storyboarded and hosted so he 
could see his wife off. Out of 
all the documentaries we shot, 
the most interesting and out- 
of-control was the thing I came 
up with last-minute: “Meeting 
of the Minds” which had a team 
of legends captained by Bruno 


(Front row): Raven, Steele, Beyer, Ida May, Koloff. (Back row): Pantozzi, 
Valiant, Missy Hyatt, Francine, Sarachelli/ (Photo-Mike Lano) 


INTEREST TO FANS OF 
CLASSIC PRO WRESTLING 


Send your news & products for 
review to: Wrestling Revue, Box 
309, Fraser, MI 48026 - or via 
email: mails@wrestlingrevue.com 


Sammartino (Morales, Ivan Koloff, 
Shawn Stasiak representing his 
dad, Dom Denucci, Davey O’ Hannon) 
debate on the state of the biz 
and how it can be improved with 
Raven, Francine, Teddy Hart and 
his Calgary tag partner Ultimate 
Dynamite Jack Evans (not the 
original), Count Bauer and his 

MLW fighter the very articulate PJ 
Friendman(who partners with Doc, 
but in real life is a p.r. major) 
and more. Steve Corino and Chris 
Danials got lost trying to find the 
place I’m told, but it would’ve 
been even better with the both of 
them. 

The other cool discussion 
on film we shot was “passing the 
belt” with Bruno, Morales, Koloff 
and Shawn Stasiak representing 
his dad. He demo’d for fun the 
heart punch on the aforementioned 
legends. He had a blast at the 
Hall of Fame dinner, and Dom 
Denucci who put up with us moaning 
and groaning at his driving, 
got a ticket when one of the 
HOF organizers(the gentleman who 
owned the sports hall it was at) 
accidentally had him park at a fire 
hydrant. This guy was a saviour, 
offering to pick up Dom’s $100 
ticket to ease all of our cursing 
in the cold night air. 

I went around with Bruno’s 
ilmers following behind me 
interviewing guys who weren’t 
physically 
present for 
our NY Bruno 
documentary 
tapings, and 
the last guy 
I interview - 
George Steele 
-really dida 
great promo 
rant until one 
of his mark 
friends dida 
wet willy in 
his ear and 
he swung his 
arms up and 
down, knocking 
the camera 
violently to 
the ground. 
Thankfully it 
was ok. Glad 
he offered 


to pay the $90 broken arm/mike 
repair. 

Davey O’Hannon was one of the 
first wrestler/promoters who ever 
booked Scotty Levy (Raven) and 
he brought Scotty’s first promo 
posed photos. This was well before 
Scotty ever went to finesse with 
Don Owen and later the Jarretts. 
Missy Hyatt still loves Eddie 
Gilbert a lot. A fan brought 
to her an old photo of the two 
of them together I’d not seen 
before, and she broke down crying 
and Francine had to console her. 
She later did my radio show and 
wants everyone to know she neither 
owned nor had any control over 
the website wrestlingvixxxens and 
feels badly people might’ve been 
ripped off. 

She will have control over 
missyhyatt.tv which was slated to 
start-up in early December - sort 
of a reality show on the net, and 
Francine will be part of it - 
although not sans clothes. “Tammy 
and I felt awful that guy really 
ripped everyone off, including not 
paying any of us for vixxxens.” 

Frannie looks after and takes 
care of many-always unselfishly. 
She lost a bit of pay by her 
helping others in wrestling get 
celeb booths at the Chiller 
Convention, her 4th. This year 
she got Raven, Missy, Shawn 
Stasiak who I’d had flown in for 
our Bruno/Koloff/Morales various 
documentaries we shot nearby New 
Rochelle. 

Evan Ginzberg has been doing 
a super job helping manage Johnny 
Valiant’s stand-up comic act which 
is the hit of NYC. JV was a hit 
doing some of it at the Hall of 
Fame dinner 

Last word on our wrestling and 
famous singer name game: Someone 
wanted all the answers I could 
come up with for which famous 
singers of the 50s-on saw later 
wrestlers walking down the aisles 
with the same names: Buddy Rogers, 
George the Wrestling Beatle, 
Frankie Laine, Ray Stevens, Slick 
Rick, El Gran Lothario, Sting, Sid 
Vicious amongst the bigger names. 
NWA and Killer Kowalski(the bands) 
Bet you guys can come up with more 


WCW TITLE BELT AUCTIONED 
FOR $7,000+ 


Bidding reached a high point 
of $7,080 for Hawksaw Jim Duggan’s 
genuine WCW TV Title Belt. 
Receiving 42 bids, the belt was 
“won” offered in early December, 
2003. 

It is unknown if the winning 
bidder followed through on his 
offer. 


” 
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“AND THATS THE? f 


Flying Fred Curry 


While going through my collection of 
Body Press magazines from the old Cobo 
Arena days , I ran across a name that should 
have been talked about a long time before 
this.Flying Fred Curry was the ultimate best 
in getting in the air and delivering drop kicks 
and flying head scissors. He also possessed a 
tremendous right punch that he was taught 
by his dad , the late Wild BullCurry. He could 
also wrestle with the best of them. He had been 
afootball great in college which gave him the 
speed and strength neededto do what he had 
to. 

Fred had been taught a lot of the basic 
wrestling maneuvers by Bull Curry his dad 
and made his debut in Texas while Bull was a 
headliner forPaul Bosch in Houston. Bull and 
Fred had a big feud with The DirtyDaltons 
and once ended the match with Bull bringing 
a horse trough inthe ring and giving the Dirty 
Daltons a bath following their win. 

Fred took a back seat in the ring to his dad 
for a few years before being called to Columbus 
to wrestle for the Al Haft promotion. About 
the same time in Michigan Johnny Doyle and 
Jim Barnett were selling out arenas with their 
group of wrestlers and heard about the young 
sensation that could deliver 25 drop kicks in 
a row and they wanted his services for their 
territory. 

They sent a message to Fred to come and 
see them at his earliest . Fred was very happy 
with the Columbus territory as the trips were 
short and he was home about every evening. 
Fred continued to wrestle in the Haf territory 
until it closed and decided that his next move 
would be to Detroit where promoter Francis 
Fleser had bought out Barnett and Doyle. 

On arriving in Detroit , Fred went to 
the offices of World Wide Sports on Jefferson 
Avenue and met with Mr. Fleser. The office 
was huge in size and had the decorative arts 
of a museum through out the interior. Behind 
a huge walnut desk , sat Mr. Fleser signing 
contracts. answering the phones, and getting 
the opponents ready for an upcoming card at 
CoboArena. 

After a brief meeting, a handshake was 
given and a new star was coming to the Great 
Lakes territory...FLYING FRED CURRY. Mr 
Fleser asked if Fred was busy that evening as 


Flint was running and he had received a call 
that Dennis Pella would not be able to make 
the booking. Since Fred always carried a 
wrestling bag with him he said that he would 
be very happy to go to the IMA Auditorium 
and wrestle. 

Arriving in Flint a few hours later Fred 
faced a different challenge than he had in 
many years. He was put against a huge 
masked man by the name of Mr. X. This guy 
stood nearly 6 foot 8 inches tall and weighed 
about 280 pounds. He had been undefeated in 
all the matches and kept his identity a secret 
to everyone....even the boys in the dressing 
room. 

Their match was fourth on the card and 
the people of Flint didn’t know how to react 
to the newcomer as he had not been exposed 
to them on local television either from Detroit 
WXYZ-TV or Bay City WNEM -TV that 
carried the matches. Fred wore a simple jacket 
to the ring that had been given to him by his 


fan club in Ohio. 

On entering the ropes Fred glanced across 
the ring at the huge man who thad a smile on 
his face under the mask and wondered if he 
could measure up to this giant that had run 
rampant in all the rings he entered. Fred began 
to sign autograph books handed to him by fans 
and the introductions began. Coming to the 
center of the ring to get the instructions from 
referee Bill Lois from Jackson , Michigan, the 
huge masked man suddenly lunged forward 
on top of Fred and began to beat the living 
daylights outof him. He tore the jacket from 
his body and began to tear it apart. 

Fred had been knocked to the mat and 
was tossing around when he caught his second 
breath and came up from the mat and began 
drop kicking the daylights out of the masked 
man. After 10 dropkicks the masked man 
rolled out of the ring and sought refuge in the 
ringside front row. Fred was not at all happy 
with what the guy had done with his jacket 
and jumped outside the ring and began to fight 
into the crowds with the maskedgiant. 

Fans had tried to help Fred out by 
standing in the isleways andpreventing Mr. 
X from escaping the onslaught of Fred. They 
finally got back to the ring and were fighting 
on the outside more then in the ring. They 
rolled into the ring at the 18 count and broke 
the count six times before the referee stopped 
the match and declared it a no contest. Fred 
was fighting mad and continued his barage on 
the masked man. 

From out of the dressing room area came 
the United States Champion ....The Sheik. He 
was surrounded by Flint’s finest in blue and 
proceeded to the ring for his match with The 
Mighty Igor. Suddenly as quick as a flash, The 
Sheik attacked Fred at ringside along with the 
big masked man and they left him a bloodied 
mess to be carried out the rear of the building 
to Hurley Hospital where he was stitched up 
and released. 

Fred went back to the IMA and demanded 
to see promoter Fleser about the attack and 
pleaded for the opportunity to get a title match 
against the mad man from Syria. Of course 
there were many boundries to cross and men 
that he would have to defeat to get a title shot. 
Fred didn’t care ... he just wanted to get even 
for the attack from behind that The Sheik and 
his manager had given him. 

The following night was the big card at 
the Cobo Arena.....Fred was not scheduled to 
appear but went and bought a ticket to get 
into the building. He was seated at ringside 
when the main event came to the ring.Fred 
shook hands with Bobo Brazil as they had 
been friends from the Columbus area. Fred 
had taken his seat again when The Sheik came 
walking out from under the reserved seating 
where the dressing room area was. 

Suddenly the Sheik spotted Fred in 
the end seat near the aisleway and started 
screaming in arabic at the young superstar. By 
then, manager Abdullah Farook had gotten 
into the conversation and was also hurling 
insults at Fred. A score of policemen had gotten 
between the two grapplers preventing them 
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Fred earned his “Flying” nickname... often delivering a dozen (or more) dropkicks in a row! 


from making contact with each other. 

By then, Bobo had come from the ring 
and was at Fred’s side in the shouting match . 
Fists started flying and chairs that were bound 
together in gorups of three went astray as the 
three men fought towards the ring. The Sheik 
had made it into the ring and his beautiful 
prayer rug went flying outside, hitting Farouk 
in the chest as the three men battled. Fred was 
ordered outof the ring and Bobo started in 
beating the living heck out of his opponent. 

Detroit had no idea who this new man 
was ... but they loved him.The following 
morning at the television taping, Fred took 
it upon himself to go in front of the cameras 
with Lord Athol Layton and plead for a 
match with The Sheik. Layton had a personal 
vendetta with The Sheik as well and offered 
his encouragement to anyone that could stop 
the maniacal madman and his title reign in the 
Great Lakes Region. 


Fred did not play to deaf ears as Promoter 
Fleser was watching from the control area 
and went to his side and asked in front of a 
television audience if Fred would be willing 
to make a trip to Toronto that night and speak 
with Frank Tunney about a match. The reason 
he did this was that The Sheik was solidly 
booked for quite a time in his territory but was 
not booked as heavily in Canada. 

Fred jumped at the chance, shook Fleser’s 
hand and headed out the door for Toronto... 
some five hours away by car. He thought of 
the time that he could get revenge for what 
The Sheik had done to him but also the huge 
masked man that had torn his ring jacket and 
beat him within an inch of his life. 

Parking in the garage at the Maple Leaf 
Gardens, Fred went inside with his gear in 
hand. He was determined to get on the card 
that evening and then embarrass The Sheik 
and his manager into a match with him. Fred 
was met at the office doors by Jack Tunney and 
escorted into Frank’s office. 

Frank extended a hearty strong handshake 
to Fred and asked him to sit down and talk 
about what was on his mind. Fred began with 
the incident in Flint and the end of the match 
where the two men had left him pretty broken 
up. Then he talked about promoter Fleser 
telling him to come to Toronto and that the 
chances would be better at getting a match. 

Frank turned to Jack who was setting 
at the other end of the desk taking in all the 
conversation and said.....”Don’t we have an 


Left: The incomparable Wild Bull Curry, who 
wrestled a completely different style than his 

son, Flying Fred. Opposites in the ring, they 
were both mainstays of Detroit's Cobo Arena. 


opening on tonightscard? Lets give Fred a 
chance against Mr. X again.” 

It seemed like everyone that the huge 
masked man was booked against was calling 
off the match. Fred looked at both Tunney’s 
and said...."If I can beat the big guy tonight 
, How about a match with The Sheik here in 
Toronto?”. 

Frank looked at Fred and said, “If you 
can beat Mr. X, I will have no alternative but 
to book the match. To seal the deal, Fred stuck 
out his arm and grabbed both Tunneys by the 
shoulders and thanked them for the match. 
It was nearly 6 pm and he had two hours to 
figure out a way to bring the big masked man 
down to the mat for a 3-count. 

As the opener on the card and never being 
in Toronto, Fred did not know what to think of 
the Canadian crowd or what they would think 
of him. He went down the ramp made of tables 
stuck together side by side to thering. They had 
to elevate the walkway because of the ice arena 
below the artificial flooring. The huge masked 
man followed in a hail of catcalls and flying 
beer cups some full of Molson ale. 

As soon as the introductions were made, 
Fred charged at the masked man and started 
hitting him with drop kick after drop kick. He 
even was able to get ina few flying head scissors 
to the delight of the crowd. Not since the high 
flying antics of Billy “Red” Lyons had they 
been treated to such a display of movements. 
Finally out of the blue, Fred decided to use a 
hold that he had seen Jim Hady use in Hawaii 
called the “Octopus” . It was like an abdominal 
stretch but a little different in the way it was 
applied. It worked really well on big tall guys 
as the more they struggled the tighter the hold 
became. 

Fred won the match as the masked man 
gave up his efforts. He didn’t even want 
to claim his prize....the mask that held the 
identity of the mystery man. Fred grabbed the 
mike and started calling out to the fans that 
he wanted The Sheik. They were very happy 
that somebody had beaten Mr. X and ended his 
15 card winning streak..... but they just didn’t 
know about Fred’s background other than he 
was the son of Wild Bull Curry. 

Two weeks later Fred met The Sheik and 
they wrestled until both were very bloody and 
physically exhausted. The match ended in a 60 
minute draw before a sellout crowd that had 
everyone on the edge of their seats. 

Fred didn’t ask for a rematch....nor 
did Abdullah Farouk on behalf of the U.S. 
Champion. 

Fred is still involved in the business and 
wrestles on special cards. I ran into the Currys 
in Las Vegas at the Cauliflower Alley Club 
Reunio , a few years back and what wonderful 
memories were brought back seeing Fred after 
a 30 year lapse. 

Fred now has a son wrestling to carry on 
the family name in the business. Fred Curry 
HI , known as “Rocket”, will more then likely 
continue in the path of greatness of his dad’s 
and granddad’s flying shoes and fast fists. 
Both will be in Las Vegas on April 15-17, 2004 
to honor Bull with a posthumous award. 
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A Look Back At Our Roots.... 


WRESTLING REVUE #1 


It's not uncommon for today’s 
wrestling fan that read wrestling 
magazines to ask, “Which magazine 
first broke kayfabe?”“Which on was 
the first to have color sections?” or for 
the wrestling fan to ask where the term 
“sports entertainment” first appeared. 

Many debate that wrestling fans have 
always been “smart” to pro wrestling, 
realizing it wasn’t on the up and up, 
and many old time wrestling fans have 
revised their memories to believe they 
were always “in on the show”. Others 
have asked using a modern view “How 
could anyone not know it wasn’t on the 
up and up?” 

Lastly, how and when did wrestling 
magazines go from reporting on wrestling 
matches to taking pictures and writing 
fictional stories instead of just reporting 
the bouts? For the answer to all of these 
questions, let us go back to our roots, the 
original Wrestling Revue issue number 
one from 1959. 

Publisher Stanley Weston started 
Wrestling Revue in 1959. The year before 
Weston had started Boxing Illustrated/ 
Wrestling News, and some would 
speculate, created Revue due to the 
demand at the time for a newsstand all 
wrestling publication. 

Most wrestling magazines publishers 
had been publishers of boxing magazines 
in the ‘30s and ‘40s, when pro boxing 
was at its height. But by the ‘50s, pro 
boxing was suffering at the gate. A 
generally legit sport plagued by scandal 
and mismanagement, its popularity was 
waning by the ‘50s, being usurped by 
the phenomenon called pro wrestling, 
which became a staple of early television. 
Boxing magazines in the early ‘50s had 
taken to having wrestling sections to help 
drive up sagging sales, and it wasn’t long 
before all wrestling magazines hit their 
stride. 

Early all wrestling magazines like 
Wrestling As You Like It, Wrestling Life and 
NWA Official Wrestling, to name a few, 
were widely distributed in the arenas, 
but by the late 50’s all were gone but 


by Mike Dupree 


Wrestling Life, which had gone almost 
exclusively to the all reprint format, used 
by promoters to place an insert sheet of 
the nights matches in. Wrestling Revue 
was certainly NOT the first pro wrestling 
magazine, but at its inception, it tried 
to look at the game from a more serious 
light, as we shall soon see. 

The contents for the first issue 
included: Wrestling Must Have a Genuine 
Champion, The Unbeatable Team Of 
Varga and Varga, Edouard Carpentier- 
The Daring Young Man On The Flying 
Trapezius, The Grahams Bleed Real 
Blood, The Rocca Plan To Prevent War, 
Death! The Fourth Man In The Ring, and 
Those Beats-The Kangaroos. 

Wrestling Revue had a first in that 
it featured full color centers and several 
color photos throughout the magazine 
(which included Johnny Valentine, Ricki 
Starr, Danny McShane, Omaya Kato, 
Bull Curry, and the Kangaroos amongst 
others), printed on slick, glossy paper 
(and in later issues color pinups). This no 
doubt helped rake in an extra $0.15 on the 
cover price, making it an exorbitant $0.50 
(many magazines of the day were only 
$0.25-$0.35. 

Today that same issue of WR#1, 
when you can find one, can easily run 
you anywhere from $40 to $100 on the 
collectors/auction scene, depending 
greatly on the condition of the magazine.) 
Also featured was a writer by the name of 
Mark Ressler. 

Don't be fooled by some of the titles 
though, several of the stories were meatier 
than would be found for many years in 
later publications, including this one. 

The term “sports entertainment” 
may have evolved from right in the initial 
editorial, which read: “Well, for years 
you fans have demanded an all-wrestling 
magazine of your own, a magazine you 
could read through and through, then 
keep as a permanent history of today’s 
most fascinating sport-entertainment- 
professional wrestling.” 

Wrestling Revue strove initially to 
treat the mat sport and fan with respect 
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and intelligence, and it attempted to 
discuss wrestling in more sophisticated 
terms than it had been in that era. Instead 
of the usual downplaying of the game, 
they assumed the audience would accept 
being “in the know” and could talk about 
the in ring happenings as we do in this 
era. The lead article, entitled “Wrestling 
Must Have a Genuine Champion,” was 
written by author Al Mayer, later in the 
issue identified as a former promoter, 
and he wrote, “Now professional 
wrestling is not considered a sport by 
any commission, authorized body or by 
the press. It is classed as an exhibition and 
any wrestling show must be licensed as 
such. It’s unlikely that anybody’s feelings 
will be hurt by this revelation-everybody 
knows it already.” 

Not only does the article go into the 
weaknesses of the NWA (coming close to 
delving into its legality) but it also goes 
into shooting versus working matches 
(for the uninitiated, shooting matches 
were legitimate athletic contests, whereas 
working is performance wrestling with a 
pre- determined outcome). 

It was pretty heavy stuff for a 
wrestling publication of the time, which 
were usually used to help create and 
promote the mythology of the game. The 
issue then explains WHY pro wrestling 
has to be a performance, and uses the 
“shooting” match between Ed “Strangler’ 
Lewis and Lee Wycoff as an example of 
why bouts became performances, when 
after two hours both combatants stood 
facing each other without making any 
significant contact, Strangler catching 
Wycoff in a bear-hug and allegedly 
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FOURTH MAN 
IN THE RING 


saying, “Look-my train leaves at 1 o’clock. 
Let’s get this goddamn thing over with.” 
With both wrestlers tumbling to the floor 
and refusing to get back in, the bout was 
declared a draw. 

The author then goes on to suggest 
the “shooting” match for the title be held 
in a gym away from the spectators, with 
whomever won being named champion, 
and then they could have the performed 
“working” bout in front of the paying 
audience, therefore having a “legitimate” 
champion. (My only thought these years 
after the fact is that if pro wrestling was 
a form of entertainment instead of sport, 
why go to all of the hassle? It seems the 
author wanted it both ways.) Another 
story in the same magazine entitled 
“Wrestling-Sport or Sideshow” written by 
Hal Hennesey, takes on the famous March 
1959 Reader’s Digest expose written by 
James Stewart-Gordon on the mat sport 
with a more “so what” attitude, like the 
fans didn’t know what they were paying 
their money to see. 

Hennesey pointed out then that “the 
fans are not the fuzzy-brained creeps that 
Mr. Stewart-Gordon implied they are; 
the wrestlers are not the low-I.Q.’d Cro- 
Magnons-and wrestling is not crooked. A 
show? Yes! But not a side show.” 

He further points out later in the 
article, “One was sport-and boring to 
watch. The other was entertainment- 
colorful and thrilling!” As you can see 
from the editorial stance of the time, 
Wrestling Revue was much ahead of the 
times when speaking seriously of pro 
wrestling. But how was it received? 

The mat fans in 1959, perhaps less 
enlightened by the constant media 
onslaught we face today, didn’t appear to 
be as ready to “peek behind the curtain” 
as the current era of fan. “Reader’s Pros 
And Cons,” the letters section of the 
second issue, featured these excerpts, 


From Keith Hall in Toronto,”/Now 
comes the part that really makes me 
sore! You have the gall to suggest that 
championship matches be held out of 
public view (in secret). That is ridiculous! 
The system now used in determining the 
champion is best; your plan stinks!” 

Gregory Farley from Malden, 
Massachusetts wrote,” ...... I'd like to 
inform you that we not only have a 
genuine champion, but a great one! His 
name is Wladek “Killer” Kowalski....... 7 

Don Hawkins of Guelph, Canada 
scribed, “As a YMCA wrestling instructor 
I found most alarming your implication 
that “real” wrestling can never come 
back as a major sport. I disagree! In my 
opinion “shooting matches”, governed by 
a proper set of rules, can be very popular 
with the general public.” 

It’s very obvious that reaction was 
mixed from oblivious to extremely 
hopeful. It was just seemed too early for 
mat fans to give pro wrestling a serious 
look in the eye, and by the next issue, 
the editorial style changed dramatically, 
and continued to take a more whimsical 
approach to wrestling, with more photo 
features, general bios of the individual 
wrestlers / territories, and little of the hard 
editorial style of the first issue. 

Seeing how Stanley Weston later 
founded what are commonly referred to 
as the “Apter”mags (after Senior Editor 
Bill Apter, that included the Wrestler, Inside 
Wrestling and Pro Wrestling Illustrated) 
which were known for their wildly made 
up stories and great photos, you can 
speculate if the basis for this had its roots 
in the editorial lessons from WR#1 

There’s also food for thought that 
this issue might have had major ripples 
that reverberate to this day. With the 
first issue featuring the Graham Brothers 
on the cover, and Vince K. McMahon 
(owner of the WWE) an alleged Jerry 
Graham fan, it’s not out of line to think 
Mr. McMahon might have owned a copy 
of this magazine. And seeing how his 
approach to wrestling, presenting it not 
as real competition, but as entertainment, 
is very similar to the first issue’s editorial 
stance, one has to wonder. As it was, WR 
#1 was well ahead of its time in its view 
of the mat game, treating it as what it is, a 
popular form of entertainment. 

The magazine changed hands several 
times over the years, being bought out by 


Champion Publications, who eventually 
had Norman Keitzer, a former promoter 
and program publisher at the helm. 
Later, the title was bought out by a 
Montreal group called Fax Publishing, 
who ran the magazine in the ground 
before it was later revived as part of 
Keitzer’s Wrestling News/Pro Wrestling 
Enterprises family of publications. 
Keitzer sold out all interests in the 
magazine to Brian Bukantis/Arena 
Publishing in 2002, and the title lives on 
to this day in the form of the magazine 
you're holding now. “Classic” Wrestling 
Revue is just that, a look back at the larger 
than life figures of a bygone era; of B&W 
televisions, transistor radios, late night 
horror movies and local wrestling stars 
that appeared weekly/monthly at your 
local arenas. The smell of popcorn, the 
thrill of 2 out of 3 fall matches, standing 
on the ring apron to get your favorites 
autograph before the bout (before 
there was cattle railing). Fan clubs and 
conventions, trading newspaper clippings 
via “snail mail”, friendships and a sense 
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of community. 

Today we can talk about the angles, 
the ribs, and the heartbreak associated 
with the grappling art of yesteryear. 
Whether this magazine stays nothing 
more than a “labor of love”, or becomes 
the leader in a nostalgia wave on “classic” 
wrestling, introducing younger fans to 
“old school” wrestling and reviving the 
memories of older fans remains to be 
seen. But as Wrestling Revue started out 
“ahead of it’s time”, it wouldn’t surprise 
me if the latter comes true. 
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Dutch Savage has been one of the top 


world travelers, and worked for nearly 
every promoter in the grand territory 
days. Although he’s best remembered 
for his All Japan tours and of course 


decades long stint as one of the top top 


Pacific Northwest Heavyweight heels, 
few know that he helped run promotions 
from Portland up to Vancouver, helping 
lead them to unheard-of success. When 


he finally turned baby, the fans went 
crazy in their support and affection for 
this larger-than-life giant of the industry. 
Always outspoken, the Dutchman says he 
speaks the honest truth, which has rubbed 
a few the wrong way over the years. He 
mourned the passing of Fred Blassie and 
Lou Thesz, who were the “Bob Hope’s of 
this business. 


SPEAKS THE 


HONEST TRUTH 
TO 
DR. MIKE LANO 


ML: Dutch, you've had an amazing 
career in all facets of the business that 
would surprise a lot of people. One of 
the great legends in Pacific Northwest 
Wrestling from the ‘60s-on. How did you 
get started in the business? 

DS: Well, it’s very nice to be on your 
radio show Mike. Thanks for having me 
on. As far as getting started in wrestling, 
it was a long time ago. I was working as a 
cop in Wilmington, Delaware when I got 
out of the service. I went to Marshall 
University in Huntington, West 
Virginia and was a flanker on 
the football team where I had 

a football scholarship. I got 
my legs broken, and when 
you couldn’t run anymore 
in those days, they didn’t 

honor your scholarship 
and you were stuck 
paying your own way. 
That’s why I had to quit 
school and go to work in 

Wilmington for the police 
force. Then I went to 
work for the DuPont 

Company(famous 

just a few years 
ago for their 
amateur wrestling 
involvement). 
Then my brother 
who I hadn’t seen 
for over 2 1/2 
years, (no calls, no 
letters) dropped 
into my office and 
he looked great, 
like a million 
dollars at 320 
pounds. His name 
was Luke Brown; 
people in Canada 
remember him as 
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Man Mountain Campbell and he was one 
of the Kentuckians who wrestled all over 
the world with Tiny (Jake Roberts’ dad) 
Smith. I hadn’t seen him and he really 
looked great, and we got to talking. He 
pulled out this big wad of money and 
said ‘Can I take you out to dinner?’ I said 
‘You don’t have enough money to take 
me out to dinner.’ 

He pulled out all this money in 
all different colors - blue, green, red 
- and I said “What kind of money is 
that? Monopoly money?” He said “No, 
Canadian money. About two grand!” 
Two grand back in 1959 was an awful lot 
of money. Like ten grand today. 

I said “My stars, you're loaded. 
What’ve you been doing?” 

He replied “I’ve been up in Canada, 
wrestling professionally.” 

Isaid “You mean that fake and phony 
stuff?” He answered “Fake and phony? 
You think it’s fake and phony? Do you 
think you can still take me?” 

We went down to the YMCA without 
any further ado, I went down to the Y 
with Luke. We got down on the mat, 
we were brothers... happy to see one 
another. I didn’t want to hurt him, or 
so I thought. I tried a single-leg rush on 
him and he stuck that single-leg in my ear 
for me, then he started riding me, using 
me for a lawn mower for 20 minutes. 
Wouldn’t let me up. I couldn’t believe it. 
This was a kid I used to beat 3 times in 30 
seconds. And here he was, using me for a 
lawnmower, like a paperweight. 

Isaid “You’ve really been wrestling!” 
He said “My business is she-book, it’s 
half shoot.” 

I said “You ve got to be kidding me. 
How much you making?” 

“Well, last year I did about 70 grand. 
“ That was a lot of money in 1959. 

Isaid “That’s fantastic, I made 11,000 
dollars! And that’s working for Dupont 
Company, a prestigious outfit. “Why 
don’t you break me into the business, “ 
I said, even though I was only 210 at that 
time.” 

He did, he said he had to go to 
Florida, “Meet me there and Ill break you 
in.” So I went down to Florida, working 
out with him. He got me my first match 
in Macon, GA for Chuchu Lynn and 
Fred Ward, the promoters then out of the 
Columbus wrestling office. Chuchu and 
the promotion were expecting Luke to 
come in, and he was supposed to come 
in since he’d been working as one of the 
Kentuckians out of the Carolinas. They 
asked “When is your brother coming 
in?” 

Back in those days they called me 
Lonnie Brown, Luke Brown’s baby 


The Dutchman in a fierce 1978 battle against John Anson (Photo - Bill Howard) 


brother. I said “He’s supposed to be in 
this week” so they gave me a couple 
singles (matches). 

They said “We'll let you work with 
Al “Spider” Galento.” I wondered “What 
in the world is Al “Spider” Galento? I had 
no idea who he was (laughs). 

So my very first match was with 
Galento. I didn’t see him, he was in the 
heel dressing room. 

So here I was, ready to leap over tall 
buildings ina single bound or so I thought 
- up at 245 pounds which still wasn’t big 
enough as I thought then - and here’s this 
old man standing in the ring on the other 
side of the ring from me with these old 
wool legging leg tights and old beat up 
boots. Bald headed, pot bellied, he had 
real long arms on him like a gorilla. 

I thought “This'll be a piece of cake,” 
but Luke hadn’t really smartened me up 
all the way. So, I thought to myself, ‘Why 
do they call him Spider?’ First thing I 
did was try a double-leg takedown on 
him and he disappeared. He came up 
right behind me as Luke did and I was 
screaming. Right in the middle of the ring 
as I was screaming, he’d say “Tell me that 
you love me kid.” 

So I said “I love you Al.” He said 
“Louder!” 

People were hearing me all over 
the auditorium tell him I loved him, so 
he graciously consented to beat me and 
pin me after about 8 minutes of torture. 
I couldn’t even get out of the ring. I was 
blown up. 

I was staying across the street at the 
Y, because I couldn’t afford much in those 
days, so I went back there because I was 
smoking in those days, proceeded to take 


my cartoon of Pall Mall cigarettes and 
flush them down the toilet one cigarette 
at a time... must have been about 200 
flushes, and I quit that night and never 
smoked again. 

That was on a Tuesday night, and on 
the following Thursday morning I went 
into the office and ChuChu was giving 
out the checks and my check was for 
something like $360.00 for 8 minutes of 
work. I said “WOW! There’s got to be 
something to this!” I started really getting 
myself in shape and then they found out 
Luke wasn’t coming in, so they had me 
booked all over the territory, I had a big 
debacle with them-they blamed it on me 
that he went somewhere else for Crockett 
and that’s how I got started, and the rest 
is history. 

ML: I didn’t know you wrestled in 
so many territories other than the Pacific 
Northwest, and I thought I knew most of 
your history. 

DS: I worked all over the U.S, all 
over the world. I went from the Georgia 
territory to Tennessee for Nick Gulas and 
Roy Welch. I was just a kid then, getting 
into the semi-finals from the preliminaries. 
I went to Knoxville and Chattanooga . 
The promoter there said “You're a big 
boy, I’m going to put you under the hood 
as the original Mr X.” Thad no idea what 
a hood was then. 

I worked with Mike Paidoussus, 
Steve Kovacs, Steve Bolus, Jackie Fargo, 
Len Rossi; and I was a pretty fair green 
kid. But he never beat me in Knoxville or 
anywhere in Tennessee and I never even 
got taken off my feet. We were selling out 
week after week there, and I’d wear the 
hood at that far end of the territory and 
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Gulas wouldn’t be using me at the other. 
Fargo put in a good word for me so did 
Len Rossi. So finally they teamed me with 
Gene Dundee. 

Gene and I went crazy there for quite 
awhile. Then we went to work at a place 
called Finger, TN. 

I worked with Bad Boy Billy Hines, 
the local hero there. He got juiced up 
pretty good and he was half my size. 
A riot started, people started throwing 
chairs, people and fightin’ and jumpin’ 
in the ring. They got it quieted down and 
the cops were there and left. Then I came 
out of the dressing room into the parking 
lot, and there was a whole lot of people 
there with clubs there and they started 
working on me, and I had to drop a few 
of them. As I did, I hit one kid pretty flush 
who also came at me, he went down, and 
I jumped in my car to get the heck out of 
there, and I guess I accidentally ran over 
his foot. I got down the road, I still had the 
hood on and pulled over under a viaduct, 
and I pulled off my hood. About this time 
I saw all these cars with sirens and red 
lights come across this hill. Sure enough, 
it was five cop cars and they pulled up 
alongside me, snatched me into the car 
and I asked them “What’re you arresting 
me for?” 

“We’s arresting you for enticing a 
riot.” I said “officer, “Don’t you mean 
inciting a riot?” 

“Don’t get smart with me yankee.” 
They took me off to jail there in Finger, 
TN and locked me up for days. Lester 
Welch had to fly back up three days later, 
he came up with the bail money. 

I said “Where’ve you been for the 
last three days, with me here with rats in 
a 8 by 5 foot cell on cold red-eye gravy 
and biscuits for three days? 

Welch replied, “It’s all over the state 
how you got arrested, and you blinded 
a man? It’s all over, his eye swelled, and 
then they found out he caused it, not you. 
We're gonna fly you back to Nashville for 
Nick Gulas who’s so proud of you, you're 
gonna sell out every arena. 

I went back and got a U-Haul trailer, 
packed my stuff and left for Tulsa that 
night. They let me sit in the jail too long. 
In Tulsa, they billed me as Lon Stewart, 
the Mad Scott. After awhile, for Leroy 
(McGuirk) there in the Southern part of 
the territory near Shreveport, they needed 
a Scotsman. Danny Hodge who was there 
said to Leroy “You need something more 
savage for a name for this guy. That’s a 
terrible name.” 

I said, “There’s something... Savage.” 
Finally, Danny came up with the word 
Dutch, so Danny Hodge was actually 
the guy who named me. So I can’t wait 


to see him at CAC. From that day later, 
50 years later, you’ve got Dutch Savage. I 
want to see that little rascal! What a great 
man, great shebooker he was. The only 
person Danny couldn’t beat was himself. 
Class boxer too. Double-tough! He was 
too tough. 

ML: what about those few great 
matches between Thesz and Danny? 

DS: Lou wouldn’t have stood a 
chance against Danny. Nah, nope. Lou 
Thesz was an immortal, but he couldn't 
handle Danny. Not too many could, only 
guy would’ve been Jonathon (Don Leo). 
Because Danny couldn’t do anything 
with him. Boxer Dino Valdez punched 
his lights out, Danny got too cocky, and 
Valdez hooked him, that busted up his 
chances of being a world champion 
boxer. 

ML: How did you end up in the 
Portland to Vancouver area after all those 
territories? 

DS: Well, I went to Kansas City 
and all over the South, and everywhere 
else there for a few years, I ended up 
in the Minneapolis area for awhile and 
then went for Bobby Bruns and Sammy 
Muchnick to St. Louis and I worked there 
with Bill Miller and the rest of them. 

Td been working with Bill and Gene 
Kiniski came into the dressing room one 
night, after I’d tripped over my big feet 
against Bill when he whipped me off the 


ropes. And I fell right on his knees which 
were in the air, my eye skyrocketed, 
purple black and green instantaneously. 
The match was over, I’m was sitting in the 
dressing room having a beer (which in 
those days was Busch-Bavarian who was 
our sponsor.) And I’d never met Kiniski 
before. 

He walked over and said, “Man, 
your eye looks bad. Well, it’s going to be 
good for television. You did a good job.” 

I said “Who in the world are you 
anyway?” since I’d never seen him. “Oh, 
Gene Kiniski, you're the former world 
champion!” 

Kiniski said “You can really move 
and I could sure use you up in Vancouver. 
“I said “Vancouver where?” He said 
“Vancouver, BC! Me and Cliff Parker are 
the promoters there. We'd like to have 
you come out.” 

I said “Let’s talk about it, since I’m 
finishing up here anyway. What kind of 
money are we talking about?” He was 
pretty cagey, I waited awhile and then 
said “Td like to come out. I’ve got to 
go to Japan for awhile then Td like to 
come take a look at your territory, maybe 
work a couple shots before I leave for 
Japan.” I went out there and got over 
like gangbusters sure enough and he 
said when you come back, you can’t go 
anywhere at all except right here. So I set 
up stock with Gene, Cliff Parker, and Rod 
Fenton who were the partners there in 
the Pacific Northwest. And the rest of that 
part is history. 

ML: You had numerous trips to 
Japan, especially for All Japan and Shohei 
Baba. Tell us about that. I think one of 
those big tours was with Fred Blassie and 
Killer Kowalski. 

DS: Wow. That was later on. The tail 
end of that tour, Blassie and I went over 
to Korea (for Ill Kim). I got cholera over 
there. That was a pretty good tour with 
Jerry Kozak (I’m not sure if Nick was 
there too), Dick Steinborn, Ike Eatons, 
a whole bunch of guys. Baba was a true 
true gentleman. What a neat guy. At that 
time, Inoki was still with him the first time 
we went over, they were still partners 
until they broke up and Inoki formed 
his own group. It’s been so long, it’s a 
bit vague, but Baba was great. My first 
Japan tour was in ‘66 for ‘Dozan (Note: 
it was probably for Baba since Riki was 
murdered a few years before that). Inoki 
and Baba split off and formed their two 
big groups. 

ML: Are you amazed that after Inoki 
and Baba formed New and All Japan, and 
there was IWE-just three groups that now 
has blossomed into tons of groups, with 
varying styles from garbage to shoot? 
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DS: I’ve seen some of it. There’s a 
few of the boys today I'd like to see work 
there, but most of it today is nothing but 
meatchoppers. Throw you into the ropes, 
drop down, headlock, do it again and pin. 
There’snostory toit today. There’snothing 
to it, no excitement, just screaming and 
hollering. No psychology at all. When 
you can get heat with a top wristlock, get 
people in the ring for a near-riot, you've 
learned how to do something. Or just a 
stepover toehold. 

One of the masters I watched work, 
when I wasa rookie was Johnny Valentine. 
He didn’t do much, but he get a hold on 
you, and you’d want to get out of it and 
he’d say “Naw, naw, just lay there, stay 
there. Let's kill ‘em with kindness.” 15 
minutes in a hammerlock, back and forth 
in a hammerlock. Pretty soon all he’d do 
is lift his arm, look up and take his arm 
like he’s going to punch somebody out in 
the audience. He had one of the greatest 
psychological minds for the business I 
ever saw. Crap yes he was a cement block. 
I wasn’t afraid of him. He potatoed me, 
I'd potatoe him back. See, I could handle 
my hands. Nobody knew too much of 
that. 

ML: Didn't you also have an amateur 
boxing background too? 

DS: I was an all-state football, 
track and basketball player. I did some 
wrestling in high school. I was a 4-letter 
man, a complete jock. If you couldn’t kick, 
throw or punch something, I wouldn’t 
have anything to do with it. I had my first 
date when I was a senior in high school. 
Laughs. 

ML: Tell us more about working in 
the Midwest and with Bill Watts. A lot of 
guys from the ‘80s totally respected his 
genius, but said it was like bootcamp, like 
working for a drill sergeant in the Marine 
Corp. 

DS: He was a piece of cake. Bill 
was my partner in Minneapolis, before 
I worked the split. You just had to 
understand Bill, he was a businessman. 
Businessmen do one thing-they take care 
of business. Then everything’s fine. He 
was practical and learned with the best. 

Bill understood every aspect of the 
business. I had some heat with Bill later 
and he wasn’t too happy with me. I left 
Minneapolis and went to Tulsa. I was 
going to go back to Minneapolis, and Bill 
called and asked me to come down for 
him in Tulsa because he was taking over 
for Leroy McGuirk. He needed a heel 
and I said Id come down. That time my 
brother Luke Brown was already in the 
territory, and I went in for Bill and got 
over like gangbusters. 

We were selling out Oklahoma City 


without even trying. He promised me, 
in those days Id get $500 a week base 
pay and bonuses. The first couple weeks 
I wasn’t making anywhere near $500 
and was doing all this traveling, and the 
houses were coming up in all the main 
events. 

Watts kept promising “TIl get to you, 
I'll get to you. Leroy hasn’t said I could 
have it yet, but TIl make it up to you.” 
After eight weeks of that and the territory 
on fire, I began to work a program with 
him. 

I said “Bill you’ve cheated me out of 
four or five grand now, I don’t have the 
money and I’ve asked you several times. 
I’m going to ask you one more time. If I 
don’t get my money this week, if I see 
you at all, ll see you in the fall.” And he 
knew what I meant. 

So we went to Oklahoma City, and I 
let him do something to me. I was using 
the thumb in those days, and I got dq’d 
and that was the end of the match and 
we worked a return. Lo and behold, I 
got my shorted paycheck again with no 
extra money in it so I just put the singles 
and tag belt (Luke and I were the tag 
champions at the time) and put ‘em in a 
bag, and left them in Leroy’s office and 
told him goodbye. And I left. 

He didn’t speak to me for years. I 
finally called him back, after he took over 
in Atlanta, he wasn’t too kind to me. But 
two things I don’t do. I never ever hold 
a grudge or hatred for someone because 
it’s like an acid doing more damage and 
harm to the vehicle upon which it’s stored 
than upon which it’s poured. So I don’t 
do that. I still love Bill and think he’s a 
great hand, so that’s the story about Bill 
and I. 

ML: You came into L.A. as a monster 
heel to feud with Blassie, similar to how 
Kowalski would do the following year in 
January of ‘71 with some of the luchadors 
in awe and fear of you like Raul Mata and 
Black Gordman. I’ve never asked you 
this, but you used to shave the hair on 
your chest before Billy Graham or even 
Hogan would do years later, into unusual 
creative patterns. What was the deal with 
that? 

DS: Well, that was Sandor Kovacs 
idea. He said you've got to show off your 
abs. You’ve got nine pounds of hair on 
your belly, shave it off. So I went from 
underneath my titties all the way down 
past my belly button shaving and then he 
told me to shave off your arms. I said 
“Tve got the worst arms in the business. 
Everyone's got bigger arms.” 

He said “Shave ‘em anyway.” So I 
shaved from the top of my shoulder on 
down. That's how that goes. Why are we 


talkin’ about that?! (laughs). 

ML: I was also asking how your great 
promos came about-you came down just 
before Tolos and Blassie really got into 
it, setting the standard for excellence in 
promos. 

DS: Well, that was a lot of fun to 
work with Fred. He really filled in the 
gaps back then. Johnny Tolos is one of my 
better friends in the business. He and I 
go way back. You can’t beat a Tolos, once 
you get a Tolos in the ring, you’re gonna 
make money with him. I don’t care what 
he does. 

ML: Im going to throw out some 
names to get your word-association, first 
reaction: 

DS: Dory Funk Jr. was a heckuva 
wrestler and gentleman. Nice young 
man. Always loved working with Dory, 
could go 90 minutes to 2 hours with him 
and never work a sweat. A pleasure. 

Tough Tony Borne wasa Neanderthal, 
a midget. Laughs. No, he was tough. 

Luthor Lindsay was a true shooter. 
I don’t think too many people could’ve 
beaten Luthor during his day. Do you 
know who could beat Luthor, it was 
Shag. Everyone forgets about Shag 
Thomas. He was the first ever black All- 
American football player, graduated 
summa kum laude out of Ohio university, 
he ended up owning an entire city block 
here in Portland. And he could take your 
head off and stick it on your foot for you 
whether you liked it there or not. 

Maurice Vachon was in there long 
before became partners with Don (Owen). 
Don did give him the Mad Dog name. 
Maurice, I love him, Id work anyplace 
with him. We worked at a Logging Fair 
in Minneapolis one time, and they put 
the ring up on top of the water on floats. 
We were out in the middle of this lake. 
We were in the middle of the match and 
he said, “Dutch, this time I want to ‘go 
home’, I hate this place.” So I threw him 
over the top rope into the water, but he 
couldn’t swim! . I didn’t know that, I had 
to dive in and get him. I hope to see him 
at CAC. 

ML: Let’s switch gears. How did 
you become partners in Vancouver and 
Portland with Sandor and Don? 

DS: Well, I saved my money and 
didn’t spend it on fast cars and women 
like a lot of guys did. And Sandor 
Kovacs wanted to get out of the state of 
Washington. Harry Elliot was running 
it, and sadly the area was flat on it’s tail. 
They weren’t even making 25 bucks a 
night. That’s how bad it was, no matter 
how far you went. You'd go 400 miles 
and came back with only $25 in your 
pocket, that wasn’t good. 
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He really didn’t know 
how to promote, the boys were 
promoting it for him. They were 
telling him about all the angles 
and things. So Kovacs called 
and asked, “How’d you like to 
become a promoter?” 

I said “I’ve always wanted to 
be one, what do I have to do and 
how much is it going to cost me?” 
He replied, “This is what I want 
for my end of the Washington 
territory, you'll be partners with 
Don (Owen)”. The idea was fine 
with me, but I asked how Don felt 
about it. 

He said “He wanted Tony 
(Borne), but he didn’t want you 
in there, but I’m not going to sell 
it to Tony, I’m going to sell it to 
you if you're interested. You’ve 
always been straight with us up 
here, and you've made us tons of 
money, so I think it’s time you got 
a break”. 

So I bought Sandor’s end 
out, all I had was good will and 
some of the licenses, no ring or 
anything. I asked Don if I could 
borrow a ring, and he said sure. 
We started promoting. 

I went immediately to Japan 
again to make some money real 
quick to send back to help get 
our first show going, get new 
rings and equipment. My very 
first show in Seattle after I got 
television I think we did $2500 in 
the Seattle Centre Arena. That put 
us about nine grand in the hole. 

Don called me in Japan to 
tell me about it and I said “Crap. 
What have I done? I’ve got all my 
money in this!” I came back and 
really started working very hard. 
I went around to every television 
station, no matter what kind of 
TV station it was, PBS, broadcast 
network, public access, UHF, 
anything I could get my hands on 
to put my show on. They took it 
because they hadn’t seen decent wrestling 
in years on television. It started to click. 

Then I started getting the right talent 
in. [started calling guys around the nation, 
and they'd call Don to ask permission 
to come in and Don would ‘graciously’ 
give them permission because he always 
had to have the last say on all the people 
coming in. It didn’t matter what I wanted 
even though we were partners. Soon I 
had my first sellout in Seattle. 

Don had never been to one of my 
matches up in the Western Territory, and 
he couldn't believe we were outdrawing 


Oregon 50 to 1 on some of the shows 
we were watching. He finally came up 
to Seattle and played the big shot when 
he came into the dressing room when he 
gave all the boys checks at payoff time. 
He couldn't believe the sellout. 

After that, we sold out Seattle Center 
Arena something like 29 times in a row, 
without failing to turn people away. In the 
meantime, the entire rest of the state went 
gangbusters! We were doing houses in 
Shahalas in WSF Gym where it held 2500 
people, you couldn’t get a seat in between 
the people with a sledgehammer! The 
fire department had to close the doors 


to keep any more people out. 
Just one little town and Spokane, 
Tacoma’s Bicentenial Pavillion, 
all the other Washington towns 
were going gangbusters. 

They were still wondering 
in Oregon, Don and Elton 
Owen, why I ws doing so well in 
Washington, and they were doing 
so poorly in Oregon. Don asked if 
Td help with the book there and 
I said “Sure, I’m your partner.” I 
helped with the book in Portland 
and it caught on fire. Elton said 
“Listen (classically imitates him) 
Dutchman, I need some help. 
Can ya come down and help 
me?” So I went down and we did 
a sellout that was unheard of in 
Klamath Falls, Medford and the 
rest of his towns. Finally, he said 
“Im going to give you a chunk 
of the territory,” so Elton gave 
me some points in his territory. 
So I was partners with Elton, and 
partners with Don. 

ML: Man, you were one of 
the busiest wrestler /booker/ 
promoters of that era. 

DS: I thrived on it. And then 
Kiniski started calling and asking 
if I could do the same thing for 
him up there. So I went up and 
helped in Vancouver. I was 
promoting 143 towns and cities 
and 21 different television shows. 
I don’t want to bore you with all 
the lurid details. 

ML: Ah, come on. Sounds 
like all those years with Don 
and Elton were love/hate years? 
Correct me on that. Usually the 
boys sound like they were marks 
for Don. 

DS: Well, Don was alright. 
But Don was afraid of anyone 
who looked like they were getting 
too powerful. I was looking too 
powerful. He thought Id take 
over. That was wrong. All I 
wanted from Don was his respect 
and his admiration... the same thing I 
gave to him, but I never got it back. He 
never ever gave me credit for anything 
in the Pacific Northwest and he didn’t do 
anything other than come into the towns 
on Saturday night, Portland television, 
collect the check that ld give him from 
the past week, and that’s all we saw of 
him. He announced the matches, and that 
was it. 

You'll hear all kinds of stories about 
‘the boys did this and the boys did that,’ 
and they called the finishes. They did not! 
I ran that territory like a business, and I 
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got a lot of heat, because if a guy messed 
up on me two or three times, he was out 
and on the road. We could make our own 
stars out of anybody. 

ML: Did you create the whole 
phenomenon that was Lonnie Mayne in 
that area? 

DS: No, that was Don’s doing. 
Actually it was Lonnie’s doing. Lonnie, 
God rest his soul was a pretty sharp kid. 
Anywhere Lonnie went, New York, L.A., 
Frisco, he made money. He'd get over, a 
heckuva worker. It’s just too bad he got 
into the predicament he got into. Then 
dead at such a young age. You know he 
was decapitated in that car accident down 
in L.A. Fileted from the waste up. 

ML: Do you think if he just stayed in 
one territory, rather than being on top in 
L.A. and S.F. and having to rush back and 
forth, that he’d still be alive today? 

DS: Oh yeah, we'd still have him 
with us. Lonnie was a phenomenon in 
his day, he did very well. 

ML: Let me throw around another 
legendary name, Stan Stasiak. What a 
great star not just in the Pacific NW, but 
all over; and at the end, you guys were 
doing Portland commentary together. 

DS: Oh yes. “Stocks” was a true 
gentleman, one of my better friends. I 
brought Stan in twice to work for me in 
the Portland/WA area. Don didn’t want 
him back in since he said he’d burned his 
bridges here, but I brought him back in. 
The year I brought him back in we were 
having a terrible time during the summer, 
and when I teamed him up with me, lo 
and behold, the old guys did the best 
summer we ever had. Then two years 
later, he was gone. I miss him. 

ML: There were so many big guys 
in your ‘70s territory: yourself, Stan, Don 
Leo, Kiniski. It was like the WWWE but 


the guys had talent and did more than 
just punch and kick. 

DS: You're forgetting one name 
there. A legend in the Pacific Northwest 
that nobody has ever given any credit 
to, they hardly ever mention his name. 
Apache Bull Ramos. 

ML: I heard he was ill with diabetes. 

DS: I talked to him day before 
yesterday. He’s in Houston, not diabetes 
but he doesn’t have any kidneys, they’re 
gone. He’s on canes, he’s blind, down to 
about 200 Ibs, he weighed 340 when he 
was in shape. Probably one of the best all 
around heels with an Indian gimmick, of 
course he was a full-blooded Indian. Bull 
Ramos was responsible, working for me 
and others out here on the West Coast, for 
setting the territory on fire. Some of the 
biggest houses in the Pacific Northwest 
history ever drawn, Bull was on top. Of 
course he was on top in Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and many other areas. Too many 
people forget about Bull, for his size, he 
was one of the better moving big men I’ve 
ever seen in the business. 


ML: He was neck and neck with 
Black Gordman at times in L.A. for top 
heel spot...just a great hand. 

DS: All he’d have to do to rile people 
up is look at you! (laughs). He’d get 
heat with you. I’m hoping he’s coming 
to Cauliflower. I talked to him and Tiger 
Conway Sr. is graciously going to try 
to help get him out there next April in 
Vegas. Someone like Tiger’s going to have 
to come with him since he can’t see. If he 
comes, they should really honor this man. 
I'll step aside and they can honor him. 
This is a guy who many forgot about but 
he made TONS of money for promoters. 

ML: What a response he’ll get from 
his peers if he can make it. Tiger Conway 
and our Valerie Boesch have really helped 
CAC and the old ladies Ladies Int'l 
Wrestling Association with money and 
support over the last 15 years. Tiger’s like 


Red Bastien, he seldom misses a reunion 
anywhere on the planet. 

ML: Whats your opinion on Vince 
McMahon Jr. Back prior to Vince exposing 
the business, we’d probably not have 
this radio talk at all, let alone discussing 
anything about wrestling as we are now. 
Does that bother you that it’s changed to 
the extent that everything’s out there? 

DS: Everyone protected the 
business back then. Now it’s a different 
environment with all that McMahon has 
done. So, no, I probably would never 
have been discussing things in this detail 
with you. But times change, and you 
have to move forward. 

M: You were king of the Pacific 
Northwest behind the scenes as well as 
an athlete then. Did you have any contact 
with Stu (Hart) who promoted further 
north of you guys? He and his son Bruce 
said to say hi and said you worked briefly 
for Stu way before you began promoting, 
and he always wanted you back but you 
were too damn busy. 

DS: it’s nice of you to say that, 
because most people don’t know that I 
did so much behind the scenes, or just 
give credit to the Owens brothers. Stu 
would ask me a couple times if I wanted 
to come in. I’d say “I hate cold weather!” 
After Minneapolis, it did it to me. I just 
didn’t want to go up there and freeze my 
bajubies off at my age. 

ML: What about when you came 
down and had that great L.A. feud with 
Blassie, and all the shows you helped 
Shires out with as a wrestler? 

DS: Roy called me the first time and 
said “Don said I can have you.” I said, 
“That's nice. Have you asked me?” 

He said “Well, I know you're his 
partner, but I can have you any time I want 
you.” Isaid “Roy, Ican come down there 
if I can get out of my towns. I’m doing the 
same thing you are, I’m promoting. Don’s 
just depositing the checks.” 

Roy said “I’ve heard all about you, 
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Im having problems down here. The 
Infernos have split up (Mike: think he 
means the Interns) and left me, and Ihave 
no main event, and we're going to die 
down here if we don’t put somebody in 
with some kind of reputation. Everybody 
knows and has heard of you. I want you to 
work with Patterson (Mike: who Pepper 
Martin had referred to Shire originally 
in the ‘60s while both were working for 
Don Owen). Can you come down and do 
a television and then come do the house 
show the next week?” 

I said “Sure, I can work that out.” 

Arriving there, I never met Roy 
before. He looked at me and said in the 
office, “Well, you re just a tall lanky fella”. 
I said “Yeah, but l'Il grow on ya.” He told 
me Id be working with a jobber, some 
young man on TV. I went in the ring and 
worked this guy over really good, and 
Roy raid, “I thought you were killin’ the 
kid!” 


I said “Ask him.” The kid said “I 


Dutch Savage eyes his opponent 
during a “Coal Miner’s Glove 
Match. 


didn’t feel a thing.” Roy then had me do 
an interview. It was the first time he ever 
heard me talk on TV. The territory had 
gone down the tubes and the Interns had 
left, and he was gonna work another Cow 
Palace shot and I was doing an interview 
for that shot. Now, you figure this out. 
Cold turkey, we did the biggest show of 
‘74 or ‘75. We did something like $95,000! 
The tickets then were real cheap, but this 
was impressive. We worked a return with 
Pat and I came back. And it went up a 
little bit more. 

I had to tell him “I can’t do this too 
much more.” So he brought me down 
a few more shots here and there, but he 
never beat me in the towns, or anywhere. 
The rest is history. When he was in 
trouble, he’d call. If that sounds like Im 
bragging, I’m not. You asked a question, 
I’m telling the truth. 

ML: Exactly. When Roy lost our 
biggest San Francisco indie station 
(channel 2) right in Oakland for continued 

spitting on the 


floors even 
when the 
managerasked 


him to cool 
it and had to 
leave around 
1969 for TV in 
Sacramento, 
he lost his 
top legendary 
announcer 


Walt Harris. 
Hank Renner 
filed in up 


there, but it 
just wasn’t the 
same as the 
Ray Stevens 
days. 

DS: What 
a great athlete 
Ray was! 

ML: Do 
you know the 
circumstances 
behind him 
finally giving 
up doing TV 
altogether 
around 1978 
and then using 
Portland TV, 
later Kansas 
City and 
finally Florida 
before he had 
his final battle 
royal show 
January of ‘82, 
and quitting 


after exposing the business in the L.A. 
Times to try to ruin it for McMahon and 
Gagne who were coming into the Bay 
Area to promote? 

DS: Yeah, he went to Portland 
television and we were sending down our 
television with some localized interviews. 
The thing about Portland TV, that was 
a good show. But the show I had up in 
Seattle, it was on public broadcasting. 
Did you know that? It was the only 
wrestling show in the U.S. that was on 
public broadcasting. It was so clean and 
it made so much underwriting money 
for that station, they just loved us. Then 
Kelly Broadcasting came in and bought 
them out, and we went right over to them. 
After that, the Mormon Church came 
in and one of their corporations bought 
channel 13 and they took anything that 
had violence on it off, replacing it with 
religious programs and this was just 
before I sold out. Before I told Don that 
I’m going to bag it. I was hearing things 
about WWF coming in here and I didn’t 
want to be around when they showed up, 
because like the old adage ‘they'll suck 
you in and spit you out baldheaded; - 
that’s exactly what they did to Don. 

ML: Don and Jarrett actually held 
out the longest 

Dutch: Well, Don was crazy. I said “If 
you buy into this, and we promote their 
shows for them out here, you're going 
to be making 50% of a $300,000 show 
versus 100% of only $7000 show and he 
wouldn’t hear it. I sold out in 1980. ‘81 
and ‘82 WWF came in. 

ML: Back to Shire, how did he phrase 
it, what did he say. I’m not doing TV 
anymore and I'd like to use your TV? 

DS: He talked to Don on that. He 
never talked to me until later on. I said 
“I would’ve given you the Seattle show, 
rather than the Portland show. You 
would’ve made more money with it, it’s 
clean, it’s an hour rather than an hour 
and a half, very few matches on it, all 
fast one falls. None of this 2/3 fall match 
nonsense, because I promoted my shows 
differently than Don did his. 

ML: Sounds like you were maybe 
visionary, knowing that Vince might go 
national and start raiding talent. 

DS: As soon as I heard guys from 
all the territories going into New York, 
making three grand a week just to start, 
I knew all the talent would be taken off 
the top of probably every territory in the 
country. Soon they’d be working on us 
and soon enough, Jimmy Snuka was one 
of the first to go. And Superfly was my 
partner for 7 years. He worked for me 
for 7 years. Jimmy’s aces, he’s still my 
bruddah (imitates that Hawaiin spirit). 
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He’s my friend, he'll always be my friend. 
I’m godfather to his daughter Malia (she 
handles a lot of Jimmy’s bookings still). 

ML: Not sure if you watched the 
HBO Real Sports piece, but you’re aware 
of all the unheard of number of deaths of 
young wrestlers before the age of 35 and 
40; with the pushed look and dangerous 
style over the last 10+ years. So many 
kids with great potential gone like an 
Art Barr, who might’ve been one of the 
greatest heels worldwide heels ever. 
Gone. Your thoughts on what Piper said 
on the special and this big drug mess 
killing the business in many ways. 

DS: Well, I’m not going to say 
anything too detrimental about any one 
person. But I will comment on the drugs 
because I don’t want a lawsuit coming 
my way based on hearsay or character 
assassination. But the guys in the business 
who're doing toot, they know who they 
are. They’ve got other people involved, 
because when you offer a person who’s 
supposed to be your friend a drug, you're 
dragging that friend down to your level. 
Because they’re not doing what you can’t 
quit, and misery loves company. The drugs 
and the steroids in the business today 
are paramount. It’s absolutely ruining 
the business, as far as I’m concerned. 
You ever notice the moralistic values of 
the people doing drugs going down the 
toilet? It doesn’t matter whether they’re in 
denial or not, the pure fact is their morals 
have gone down the toilet. Take a look 
at what the today’s product promotes. 
Sex and violence. We never would’ve 
allowed male on female violence. You 
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see what they’ve 
done, they’re 
giving the people 
exactly what the 
people want. 
Many people 
love this junk. It 
shows you the 
moralistic values 
of the nation we 
live in, and the 
drug cultures that 
are spawned on 
all this nonsense. 
Drugs, booze and 
sex. 

ML: Instead 
of in our day, the 
promoters giving 
the fans what 
they wanted to 
give them, rather 
than being so 
concerned with what fans want. If you 
educate fans to good pro-wrestling.... 

DS: Exactly. The promoter lost the 
control. In our day, if you said “damn” 
or “hell” on television, you lost your 
show. And if the girls wrestled, which 
was rare, they had on full body stockings 
and bathing suits on top of that. And no 
one was allowed to curse, not even in the 
arenas. 

ML: What do you see as the future of 
this rocky business? 

DS: Vince was really riding a high 
crest for awhile. When he first went 
national, he was running like a 100 towns 
a night, now he’s down to two a night. 
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A 1976 photo shows Jimmy Snuka, Shag Thomas and “The Flying Dutchman”, Dutch Savage. 
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Dutch attempts to solve The Avenger’s identity crisis. (Photo - B.Howard) 


You can’t really follow the 5th world war 
after the 3rd and 4th. After awhile it gets 
kind of stale, as it is now. This is the same 
thing that happened during the Gorgeous 
George ‘40s/’50s era. They brought in all 
this Hollywood nonsense. We got ahold 
of it in the late ‘50s and ‘60s and took it 
back to the mat and made believers out of 
people again. And we made thousands 
convincing the people. Now they brought 
choreographed tumbling and Hollywood 
back into it and now they’re hurting after 
they made all the millions. These wrestling 
schools they have, what's going to happen 
is they'll force you to really learn how to 
wrestle and learn psychology. And all 
these kids that come off the street because 
they’ve got good looking bodies... 

ML: In the ‘60s and ‘70s, guys had 
normal, non-spectacular bodies like a 
Harley Race or even a Bob Brown, and 
they could go. Guys juiced to the max 
seem to have the most difficulty just 
moving around and get blown up quickly. 
They all look the same, boring. 

DS: Yes, less emphasis on something 
that has nothing to do with good 
wrestling, big steroid bodies. They have 
to learn how to wrestle. The well-trained 
ones will clean the clocks of the others. It'll 
turn around, it’ll come. Good wrestling 
and less steroid bodies. See if I’m wrong. 

ML: Some of your other friends 
besides Harley Race and Jack Brisco and 
Don Leo hopefully you'll see next year 
at Cauliflower is Dick Beyer who beat 
Hansen and Abby in terms of number of 
Japan tours... 

DS: Harley...let me tell you something 
about Harley Race who could entertain 

everyone. You take the best shooter from 
the collegiate, NCAA circles you can find, 
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The Dutchman in a match against Dory Funk. (Photo - WR Archives) 


the Olympic champion and put him in the 
ring with Harley and he’d beat the living 
snot out of them. Laughs. Dick Beyers 
was such a big name there he had his own 
television show! What a great guy. 

ML: Any great rib or road stories that 
stick out in your mind? 

DS: Oh sure! I’ve got one about 
Lonnie Mayne. Legend has it, I can’t say 
for sure because I was an innocent dupe 
in all this. Professor Fuji, Harry Fujiwara, 
(Mr. Fuji) liked to pull all sorts of ribs on 
us in the dressing room. We’d come back 
after a match, we’d have a new suit we’d 
just bought but found it with one leg cut 
out of it, or one of our shoes would be 
nailed to the floor. And Harry would be 
laugh, he loved to pull ribs. 

One night we went down to 
Medford, Oregon and Harry loved to 
drink Southern Comfort, because Lonnie 
loved to drink Southern Comfort, but 
Harry couldn’t hold his liquor. So we told 
Harry “We're going to take our shotguns 
down early and do some duck hunting 
there. You can watch what we do, ‘cause 
you like wild game.’ So we went down 
there and got him half-way drunk - we 
never did do any hunting. He managed 
to wrestle that night, 3/4 drunk, nobody 
knew it, finished his match, came back to 
the dressing room and we fed him some 
more Southern Comfort. When we got to 
the car to drive him back home, he was 
passed out in the back seat. We couldn't 
wake him at all-we tried everything, cold 
water, he was out cold, must’ve drank 
about 2/5ths’ Southern Comfort. 

On the way to Portland, we went by 
the McLaughlin Blvd. Golf Course and 
right across is a highrise, elderly people’s 


home there - a nursing home with 1000 
residents. Every morning about 5 or 6 
am they’re up and walking around these 
big concrete ponds with geese and birds 
in the ponds. We hit town around 4:30, 5 
am. 

Harry was still passed out cold and 
we couldn’t get him out of the car. So we 
finally pulled him out of the car, and took 
all his clothes off him. Lonnie had bought 
this little rubber raft, he knew exactly 
what he was going to do. Now legend has 
it that Lonnie did this. I had no part in it. 
(laughs). 

We pulled out the raft, put Fuji in it, 
and pushed him out into this concrete 
pond and we were watching. We put the 
shotgun we brought with us across his lap 
in the raft. So, there was this big native 
Japanese-Hawaiian guy, 300 Ibs floating 
out there in this tiny raft with a shotgun 
across him, out cold, in this little 3 foot 
pond. The ducks and geese were making 
noise at him, and the lights started going 
on in the building, and the old people 
began coming out for their morning 
walks. All these people began screaming, 
running out of the building pointing, and 
we heard police sirens (laughs). We were 
laughing so hard, we couldn’t breathe. 
The cops were yelling at Fuji, “Wake up, 
wake up!” He didn’t hear anything. One 
cop had to go out in his blues, jumping 
in with his uniform to pull him out and 
grabbed the shotgun away from Fuji. He 
pulled him back to shore and wrestled 
this unconscious guy to the ground. I 
don’t know why, he was still passed out. 
And to this day, he doesn’t remember 
going to the jail, but they put him in jail 
for disorderly conduct and indecency. 


Harry didn’t talk to us for about three 
months (laughs). That was a rib. 

ML: Let me see if you can clear 
this up. Shire used to say that HE had 
Ed Francis and Lord Blears running 
Honolulu’s territory for him at various 
points in the ‘70s. But I’ve also heard they 
were working in part for Gagne and Don 
Owen too. 

DS: No, no. They were using Roy’s 
talent and giving Roy a few points. And 
using some of Don’s talent, and giving 
Don a couple points. That's all there was 
to it. Ed Francis was the whole brains of 
that, he was quite a guy as was Blears. I 
worked with him for quite awhile and 
hope to see him at CAC too. 

What a building the HIC was. 
Handsome Johnny Barend, Siki, Jimmy 
Haiti, Ripper Collins, Tank Morgan, 
myself, Billy White Wolfe, Bockwinkel, 
a whole bunch of great talent passed 
through there. I went there on my way 
back from Japan, and worked one match 
or so I thought for Ed Francis and he said 
how about a week - we're going to put 
you on at the Civic and then at the HIC. 
And I said, that’s great, I can use the extra 
money. So I worked with someone big on 
television and Ed said “I didn’t know you 
could work that well,” so he put me in 
with Jim Haiti, and I worked a 20 minute 
match underneath on one of his cards. 

He told Ed “You’ve gotta give this 
guy a strap, he’s going to make you a 
lot of money, because he’s a heel. Sure 
enough, we're at HIC and we're working 
and just before he died, and they switched 
the strap to put on me. I was supposed 
to go back home to work for Kiniski, and 
I stayed in Hawaii for a year and a half. 
The cards were always great, with the top 
talent flying in and out to and from Japan. 
Do you remember Curtis Iaukea? 

ML: of course the Prince who became 
The King. I was going to ask if he ever 
worked for you guys. 

DS: Yes, sure! He was my tag team 
partner. Curtis and I were International 
Tag Champs and Patterson and Stevens 
would come in an work some great 
matches with us, whoever were the top 
boys flying in would wrestle with us. The 
HIC (Honolulu Int'] Center now called 
Blaisedale) was always packed. It was 
really something. 

ML: I can only imagine the heel 
promos coming out of you and Curtis, 
together. 

DS: Yes. We did one with Fuji over 
there with us. We were heels and Johnny 
Barend was the top babyface and he’d 
walk around with shaving cream on his 
face with a cigar in his mouth for his 
interviews because everyone knew he 
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was nuts. We’re done doing an interview 
and Curtis, Fuji and I are sitting at a table 
in our locker room, and Barend the face 
busts in and he closes the door behind 
him and we heard all this clanging and 
banging, windows and glass breaking and 
we had a coffin in there. The coffin was 
going to be for Barend’s body for the next 
match, we were supposed to carry him 
out of the ring in it. When they opened 
the door up, Curtis and I were laying in 
a corner bleeding and Barend walks out 
laughing with a cigar in his mouth and 
walks away, and they look all over for Fuji 
and they open the coffin door and there’s 
Fuji upside down inside! (laughs). Those 
were the kind of interviews we used to 
do. 

ML: Two guys who basically started 
making small names for themselves for 
Geigel in KC, before getting bigger and 
blossoming on the west coast were Piper 
and Jesse Ventura. 

DS: Oh yes. Both. Jess - yes. When he 
left KC for us, he didn’t know anything. 
He didn’t even know how to get to the 
ring. He couldn’t even talk on television 
and one night he came to Don and said 
“Don I need your help to find someone 
to help me on my income taxes, I made 
$24,000 which is more than I ever made 
in my entire life”. So he was worried 
about making too much money. So we 
taught him how to speak on the tube. 
The interviews I taught him were never 
raising your voice or screaming. Just say 
what you have to say without hollering. 
It’s more effective. 

ML: Like what Nick Bockwinkel did 
and taught others 

DS: Yes, be very vehement about it, 
be sarcastic and pompous when you do it. 
And he finally learned how to do it. 

Like when (Haystacks) Calhoun 
came in and was bragging on television, 
“I wrestled a Kodiak bear up in Alaska, 
he wouldn't even get into the ring with 
me and ran away scared. I tried to chase 
him down in the woods and he kept 
running away from me.” Giving all this 
stuff about how tough he was supposed 
to be. 

I was in the battle royal with him, 
and was asked “Well Dutch, what do 
you think about Haystacks?” I said “I 
got to meet to meet the man, he’s fairly 
amicable, although a bit backward in 
his hillbilly style but I talked to him, but 
I didn’t get too close to him and I'll tell 
you why. Frank, he talked about this bear 
that ran away from him up in Alaska. 
Have you ever stood really close to that 
human being? I don’t blame the bear, that 
man emanates a smell that is ungodly. I 
couldn’t stand the stink around him, no 


wonder the bear ran away.” I said this 
all quietly and got the point across. Hard 
inteview, right? 

ML: Not if you've heard how he had 
all those troubles going to the bathroom 
on the flight to Japan, perhaps a Blassie 
rib but he and that sack they made him 
number 2 in stunk up the plane. 

DS: You know Leo really slammed 
him up in Vancouver?! In a battle royal, 
he tried to intimidate Leo (Don Leo 
Jonathan) but he didn’t know the man. 
He was fairly green then. Calhoun came 
into the dressing room and Leo’s sitting 
in the corner, with his noose and chewing, 
putting his boots on and Calhoun said 
“Well, I’m Haystacks Calhoun. I’m the big 
kahuna here, ain’t no man in the world 
that can slam me. I weigh too much. You 
boys stand back ‘cause Il be slamming 
a lot of boys in the ring tonight. Do that 
and do this.” 

Leo just looked at him and you could 
see the hair go up on the back of his neck. 
So we got into the ring and Leo said, 
“When I tell you guys to move, move! 
And move towards the ring ropes as fast 
as you can.” So later we hear this big 
voice “MOVE!” 

When he said that, Calhoun snapped 
his neck around and Leo crotched him, 
and Calhoun tried to sit down but it was 
too late. Leo picked him up and we heard 
this big ‘arrggge!’ - just a big grunt when 
he slammed him and when he did his belly 
shook and went up/down/up/down/ 
and he crapped himself in those levy 
overalls he used to wear. The stuff was 
shot all over, across the ring. Fans were 
yelling and screaming, and laughing; we 
had to get someone with water buckets to 
clean the ring up. Oh, it was horrible. 

ML: (laughs) I didn’t know that 
story. Bruno gets the credit for slamming 
him, but Leo did the same thing too to 
Calhoun. Leo, I think everyone who 
knows what they’re talking about, would 
consider him the greatest big man worker 
ever. Who helped get Andre over in 
Montreal in the first place in ‘73? 

DS: Oh yeah. Leo Jonathon is 
probably the strongest white man I’ve 
ever met in my life. He could hold me up 
at arms length when he wanted to, by my 
neck!! I weighed 260 lbs, if he wanted to, 
he could to that. But the way Leo was, he 
was really the gentle giant. He was one of 
the bigger men in the business, but when 
you d talk to him he’d softly say “Well hi 
Dutchess, how’re you doing today?” Very 
gentle, very easy going. Excrutiatingly 
intelligent. 

ML: One of his friends put a 
documentary out we showed at 
Cauliflower in Vegas this year highlighting 


so many of the fantastic extracurricular 
things he does like his underwater dive 
and research work that is state of the art, 
what a great family man the Mormon 
Giant is, like Ray Stevens he did so many 
different things away from the ring. A 
rodeo rider when he was younger. 

DS: So many things he did and still 
can do. What an amazing life he’s led. 

ML: Besides nagging you to come to 
Cauliflower next year, I’m also going to 
bug you to do a book since so many are 
doing them, but you've got the history. 
How many booking and promoting 
ideas you have to share with others? 
Today’s boys, so many since it’s lacking, 
need to learn psychology, just one of 
wrestling’s lost arts. Booking, promoting 
an incredible amount of towns, doing the 
TVs. What a career you've had. We've 
only scratched the surface since you're 
involved in real estate and religion the 
next time you're on. 


DS: Thanks Mike. I have a website 
(dutchsavage.com) where we should soon 
have information on the documentary 
movie they did on me called “Savage” 
that has a lot of bloody footage of me 
against the Iron Sheik from that big 
coalminer’s glove match. There’s also a 
lot of classic interviews you can hear just 
going there. I’m really looking forward to 
seeing a lot of my friends at Cauliflower 
Alley next April. 
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As the doors swing open to 
another episode of Cobo Confidential, 
let me first of all thank everyone who 
has written or called in recent months. 
As each new issue of Wrestling Revue 
is published, more and more fans 
are coming forth with stories and 
memorabilia for wrestling’s golden 
era. 

More and more wrestlers are 
putting their life’s stories in print 
form, reunions are happening 
all across the country, and e-bay 
abounds with items for sale from the 
past. I truly believe interest in “Old 
School” is growing ever so stronger. 
Keep spreading the word, and please 
pass along any information you may 
have on the whereabouts of any of the 
former stars of Big Time Wrestling. 


I highly recommend for anyone 
with an interest in “Old School” to 
make your final plans to join the entire 
wrestling fraternity in Las Vegas this 
coming April for the Cauliflower 
Alley Club Reunion. It is the largest 
gathering of wrestlers, promoters, 
manager’s,journalists, photographers 
and fans in the country, and if you 
live and breathe this great sport, here 
is your chance to be in nothing short 
of “Wrestling Heaven”. I hope to see 
many of you there. You can get more 
information online at the website: 
www.caulifloweralleyclub.org 


ve Dave naer aX 


In a recent phone conversation 
with Bobby “The Brain” Heenan, he 
informs me that his second book will 
be released very soon. From one of the 
greatest showmen this business has 
ever seen, I look forward to reading 
more of his highly entertaining and 
side splitting humorous escapades 
and anecdotes. Be sure to put this at 
the top of your “Must Read” list. 


Also, I am in mid-read of Jim 
Wilson’s excellent book on the abuse, 
greed and betrayal that happens in 
professional wrestling. Titled Choke 
Hold, this is one of the best books 
to chronicle the inside world of 
wrestling. I highly recommend this 4 
star effort. 


MONTREAL: Funny things 
happen in the wrestling ring that are 
unforseen, even more it seems en 
route to that destination. This story 
is a complete combination of both. 
It was one of the most Twilight Zone 
events ever to occur, one I couldn't 
wait to end, yet one I couldn’t wait 
any longer to tell. The moral of this 
story is “It Can’t Get Any Worse”. 
And yet, yes it can, and did. 


When I was working for George 
Cannon’s group throughout Canada, 
we would do monthly TV tapings in 
either Toronto or Montreal. It was 
Super Bowl weekend in January of 
1983. 

This time of the year, I dreaded 
driving anywhere in Canada as the 
snow belt across Ontario and Quebec 
could bite you in the behind at any 
moment. And the forecast called for 
snow. Leaving from Detroit, it was a 
long nine hour drive but my driving 


partners would make it an enjoyable 
ride. 

In the car were myself, Luis 
“Ariba” Martinez, Frenchy Martin, 
and a new green rookie by the name 
of Don Ross. Don had the physique of 
a Greek god but the brains of a Barbie 
doll. He was musclebound, a playerin 
the weightlifting community, yet his 
lack of athleticism and experience in 
the ring made him a huge liability. He 
could butcher the English language 
naturally, the way Norm Crosby 
could do it comically. Unfortunately, 
Don came out on the losing end with 
a bout with steroid abuse in the mid 
198’s, bringing short his life and 
career. But, at this time, he was one of 
the boys and he needed a ride. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


We were scheduled to be in 
Montreal for the Sunday morning 
tapings,sowehad madearrangements 
to meet on Saturday morning to 
make the drive, get into Quebec at 
a reasonable time to meet our hotel 
reservation, grab a nice dinner, and 
get plenty of rest before working the 
four hours of taped matches ahead 
of us. As we left at 10am, it was clear 
and dry but somewhere down the 
road, that darn snow was waiting for 
us. 

A few hours into our drive, the 
snow hit and hit us hard. As fast 
as the plows removed the powder 
on Hwy 401, it was replaced just as 
quickly. By the time we hit Toronto, 
not quite halfway to our destination, 
there was already about ten inches 
on the ground and no signs of it 
letting up. And to top it off, it was 
already 5pm, the light of day all but 
gone, and it had taken us double 
the amount of time to get this far, 7 
hours on what should have been a 3%, 
hour trek. Montreal was normally a 
5 hour drive from Toronto; with the 
snow now coming down sideways 
right into my windshield, there was 
no telling how long and how difficult 
a drive we had ahead of us. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


Doing sometimes 10 or 20 mph, 
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it became more and more dangerous 
as we plugged along. The worse was 
when a semi would try to pass us, 
causing a complete white-out. I just 
white knuckled the steering wheel in 
hopes of keeping the car on the road. 
It lasted this way for ten straight hours 
as we finally pulled into Montreal at 
3am, 17 hours of one nasty driving 
experience. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


As we pulled into the hotel 
parking lot, weary and tired, we 
were looking forward to at least a 
few hours sleep before that dreaded 
6am wake up call. But as we entered 
the hotel and approached the check- 
in desk, the night manager greeted 
with us with the information that 
our reservation had been cancelled 
because of our tardiness, our room 
had already been taken, and if we 
did indeed still want to stay at his 
establishment, there was only one 
single room left, with one double bed. 
Not the accommodations you would 
expect for three behemoths and little 
ole me. But it was a room, it was 3 in 
the morning, we had gone without 
dinner, and we needed to crash. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


As we unloaded our bags into our 
closet, I’m sorry, our room, we quickly 
discussed the sleeping arrangements. 
We decided to take the mattress off 
the bed, put it on the floor where 
Luis and Don Ross would take up 
residence, and it was the box springs 
for myself and Frenchy. 

As we all settled in for a short 
but much needed nap, I went to click 
off the bedside lamp, and I noticed a 
coin slot, which, with only a 25 cent 
token, you could receive 15 minutes 
of a vibrating bed. I was intrigued by 
this notion, I thought it might help 
take away the uncomfortableness of 
the box springs we were positioned 
upon. “Heck,” I reasoned, “ it’s only 
a quarter, “ and by this time, I was 
giddy and thought it would be a hoot 
to laugh myself to sleep. 

And I was going for broke too. I 
quickly deposited not one, but two 


quarters to get the ultimate experience 
of 30 minutes full of vibration But as 
I turned off the light, and got into 
my sleeping position.......... dammit, 
nothing happened! I got screwed out 
of 50 cents, I thought. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


As the minutes ticked away 
and it sure didn’t take us many to 
finally fall asleep, it seemed just as 
we had nodded off, in a matter of 
a split second. Frenchy and I soon 
found ourselves on the floor on our 
respective sides of the bed. 

It seems, after a much too delayed 
reaction, the vibrating mechanism 
in our bed finally kicked on. Being 
that we were on the box springs, 
where the full measure of shake and 
rattling ripples relentlessly to where 


the mattress should be absorbing the 
vibration, it literally jolted us from 
our bed. The jolt awakened Luis also, 
and as we realized what had just 
occurred, we couldn’t stop ourselves 
from laughing. 

Luis, Frenchy, and I were howling 
like the dickens, the laughing was very 
loud and very hearty. We received a 
few courtesy bangs on the wall from 
our next door neighbors, annoyed by 
our antics. And through it all, Don 
Ross was still snoring away, oblivious 
to what had just taken place. 

And in all too quickly of a time, 
our 6am wake up call rattled us 
awake. Don Rossis the first one up and 
immediately took over the bathroom 
and shower. What seemed like a 
lifetime later, he emerged showered 
and refreshed. And draped in two 
towels. To make matters worse, we 
only had two towels. As we started 
to give him the business about using 
both towels, he explained to us, as 
I’m sure it made sense to him and 
him only, that we could use them also 
after he was done. What? By the time 
I was finally out of the shower, man 
number four in the bathing chain, I 
had to use a 6x6 inch washcloth to 
dry myself down. Oh, this was going 
to be a long day. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


It took us a slow but safe drive 
to get to the TV studio. With a small 
breakfast in our gullets to tide us over, 
all wrestlers in and accounted for, 
fans begin filling the bleacher seats 
to capacity, it was time for business 
at hand. 

I had been anticipating working 
these tapings very much since George 
Cannon had informed me prior that 
I was to be managing the newest 
member of the Global Wrestling 
line up, Chris Colt. Chris was one 
of the best talents in the business, 
exciting to watch, a great worker, 
but numerous personal demons had 
effected his career and life for many 
years. I remember him as being one 
of the Hell’s Angels tag team with 
Donny Fargo, one of my favorites 
as a youngster attending matches 
at Detroit’s Cobo Arena. And now, 
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I was getting the opportunity to be 
with him ringside, causing my usual 
mayhem, and the chance to do an 
interview after our bout with George 
Cannon himself. 

But it was not to be. Chris told 
George that he’d rather do his thing 
alone, no manager to do his talking 
for him, no one to take away from his 
in ring persona. 

I was disappointed in the fact 
that I didn’t get the chance to work 
with him but I was justly rewarded 
by getting the chance to work with 
one of the most notorious masked 
tag team’s in wrestling history, The 
Scorpions. 

They treated me kindly and 
welcomed me wholeheartedly as 
their manager. We worked together 
quite well, we fed off of each other, 
drawing great heat from the fans, and 
things flowed during our matches 
like we had been working together 
for years. It was an honor to have 
worked with them and quite fun to 
boot. 

I also remember having the great 
Tony Lanza, wrestling photographer 
extraordinare, who’s memorable 
work has graced this magazine many 
times over the years, taking time to do 
many posed shots of the three of us. I 
never have seen them, so Tony, if you 
are out there and reading this, contact 
me as I would love to see those shots 
from way back when. 


manager. 


One thing happened that made it 
the last time I was able to return to 
Montreal for a wrestling gig. 

During the fourth taping and our 
final match of the day, it was when 
I would usually reserve my getting 
involved in the match, cause a major 
commotion, and take some big heavy 
bumps to bust the crowd who had 
been waiting all day for someone to 
take out revenge on me for all the 
underhanded deeds I had performed 
during the day. And I loved to give 
them what they came to see, myself 
taking the full brunt of our opponents 
pent up anger and ire, taking bump 
after bump until all went home happy 
and satisfied. 


This particular day was the first 
time I had done this during tapings 
in Montreal. During our opponent’s 
high spot, I became enraged and 
thought it would be in our best 
interest if I went into the ring and 
took matters into my own hands. But 
the best laid plans didn’t work out too 
good for me, my team, but it brought 
the house down. 

They handled me like a ragdoll, 
tossing me side to side, body slams 
galore, I was getting caught up in the 
ropes for easy target practice. After 
they had their way with me, much to 
the delight of every fan in attendance, 
The Scorpions scraped me off the mat, 
carried me over to the announcers 
table where George Cannon eagerly 
awaited to hear what I had to say 
concerning what had just transpired, 
especially in the wrecked and woozy 
manner that I appeared to be in. 

I mumbled some incoherent 
words of wisdom, stumbling through 
the scenario that had just taken place 
in my own spin, how I had to get 
involved in the match, in which I laid 
down the wrath of Dave Drason upon 
our cheating opponents, rendering 
them helpless in the middle of the 
ring. I had taken care of business and 
was out of breath in doing so.. all of 
which didn’t happen but great TV for 
those who had witnessed my major 
ass whooping. 

It was truly one of my greatest 
pieces of acting and stick work 
and everyone congratulated me 


on upon our return to the dressing 
room. Everyone except the athletic 
commissioner who promptly told 
me that manager’s were not allowed 
to interfere inside the ring. With 
that said, he explained to me that I 
was suspended from performing in 
Quebec for any wrestling event. “Oh 
well,” I thought. “At least I gave them 
something of worth to remember me 
by.” 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


In the very next match, Frenchy 
Martin was going against none 
other than the Jolly Green Jabronie, 
Don Ross. It was to be a five minute 
Broadway, with Frenchy going over. 
And over he did, right over the top 
rope. Ross got a little too excited, 
a little too fancy, and with a bit too 
much help, vaulted Frenchy over the 
top rope, and awkwardly at that. To 
make matters worse, and another one 
of those unforeseen accidents that 
untimely happen, Frenchy landed on 
a thick television camera cable that 
snapped his ankle. He was counted 
out of the ring, Don Ross won by 
count out, and Frenchy was howling 
in terrible pain. He didn’t want to go 
to the hospital and neither did any of 
us, since it was 3 in the afternoon, we 
had anine hour drive back home, and 
it was still snowing heavily. With our 
day at the office over, our goodbyes 
all said, it was time for the long ride 
home. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


As we headed out of town, Luis 
suggested that he drive back home as 
a goodwill gesture since I drove all 
the way up. “No problem,” I thought, 
except for the fact that there was one 
side of Luis Martinez that I did not 
know. And I was about to find out all 
too soon. 

Don Ross was annoyingly asking 
us repeatedly how did we think he 
looked after his count out victory 
over Frenchy Martin hours earlier? 
Talk about clueless. His opponent 
and riding partner was in serious 
pain from a broken ankle, and all he 
was worried about is how he looked. 
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We gave him the silent treatment 
much to his chagrin. 

With the snow still coming down 
and now at a depth of about 18 inches, 
the drive was going at a snail’s pace. 
Frenchy and myself had to worry 
about getting back in time for work 
on Monday as we both had work 
careers other than wrestling. With 
the snow coming down quite heavily 
and those darn trucks whipping it 
up as they flew by, it got to the point 
where we could not see the road any 
longer. 

What we ended up doing to keep 
driving was for us three passengers, 
myself in the front, Frenchy and 
Don Ross in back, to roll down our 
windows, stick our heads partially 
outside and see where the tracks 
were from the vehicle ahead of us on 
the road. We would then relay our 
position to Luis who tried to stay 
within those tracks. This lasted for 
about 20 minutes though it seemed 
for hours. It was awfully cold, even 
with the heater going full tilt. 

And then it happened. Our 
vehicle came to a complete stop and 
we hadn’t a clue as to the reason. The 
reason being, it is now that I found 
out why nobody ever let Luis drive. 
The fact is that he had a bad habit of 
falling asleep behind the wheel. And 
he did it again. When next we looked 
out the windows, we saw that traffic 
was about 50 yards from us. We are in 
the middle median of Hwy 401, stuck 
in a huge snow drift. What were we 
to do? Luis couldn’t recall what had 
happened, only that he must had 
nodded off and here we were. 

We couldn’t just stay there, so 
the big guys decided that they would 
get out, I would steer, and they 
would try to push the car back up 
towards the road. Now, there in the 
snow was Frenchy with his broken 
foot, Luis wiping the sleep from his 
eyes, and Ross doing what he did 
best, absolutely nothing. With a few 
shoves and the car not moving an 
inch, I now looked to see Luis give 
Ross a major potato chest shot that 
rang out through the night air. Seems 
as though as Luis and Frenchy were 
pushing and rocking the vehicle, 
Ross caught a glimpse of his shadow 
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“To add insult to injury, they even spelled my name wrong.” says Dave. 


in the snow from the brightness of the 
moon glow, and began to body pose 
in the faint light, shucking his duty 
of trying to get us out of the snow. 
After the chest shot, he gave Luis an 
amazed blank stare and says........ ”Oh, 
you want me to push too?” 

Good fortune then shined down 
upon us as a trucker who saw us go 
off the road, came back around the 
freeway and asked if we would like 
him to pull us out. Thank God he did, 
because we are talking pre -cell phone 
days here, and no telling what could 
have happened to us. He chained us 
up to the rear of his truck and pulled 
us back onto the freeway. 

For his efforts, we pooled some 
money together amongst the 4 of us, 
and gave him $50 for his kindness. I 
thus got back behind the wheel (did 
you really think I was going to let 
Luis drive again) and off we went. 


It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


It was now 7am Monday 
morning, already 16 hours into our 
drive home, and we still had about 
150 miles to go 

At this point that the Ontario 
Provincial Police decided to shut 
down the highway, forcing us to exit. 
We sat for hours in the parking lot of 
a Tim Horton’s donut shop waiting 
for the freeway to reopen. 

At about 10am, they allowed us 
to reenter the highway to resume our 
trip back home. It was a slow go but 
we did finally make it back at 2pm 
Monday afternoon. It was the longest, 
strangest trip I have ever been on, 
and to this day, I refuse to make the 
drive to Toronto or Montreal in the 
Wintertime, instead preferring to fly 


or taking the train. 
For the final time: 
It Can’t Get Any Worse! 


Days later, when we all met up 
once again at the next show, we all 
realized we had one final thing in 
common from that fateful trip to 
Montreal. Each and every one of our 
paychecks given to us by the Global 
Wrestling office had bounced! We 
never were reimbursed our money 
due, which made that whole trip 
nothing more than an expensive 
memory. 


hours on the road with this great star. 
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LOU KLEIN’S 
HEALTH CLUB & WRESTLING SCHOOL 


STEAM BATHS 
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LOU KLEIN: A Detroit wrestling 
staple for many years, Lou Klein had 
seen greatness in his many years as 
a professional wrestler. But Lou had 
a reputation of being quite the miser 
and one to take advantage of some 
of the young guys. It was said that if 
you gave Lou a penny, he could have 
invented copper wire. 

In his home town of Allen Park, 
ML he thrived as a businessman, one 
being his ice cream shop, and the 
other, his namesake wrestling gym. 
This is where many a kid with dreams 
of making it big in the wrestling game 
would come with stars in their eyes. 

The gym itself was nothing 
more than a storefront with a 10x15 
wrestling mat that was as hard as a 
rock, with garden hose ropes on one 
side of the ring that had as much 
give to them as a brick wall. It was 
with caution that you would want 
to bounce yourself off those ropes 
as there was a Coca Cola machine 
within inches of the ropes, ready to 
stop any forward progress. 

In the back of the gym was a heavy 
bag, and Lou’s extensive collection 
of wrestling photos and magazines. 
Other partitioned rooms in the back 
would house trainees who paid $50 a 
month rent, complete with a bed and 
use of cooking privileges. 

One of the very few wrestling 
training facilities in the country at that 
time, Lou would charge prospective 
workers the fee of $300 to get you 
ready for life in the squared circle. 
The weight room and dry sauna were 
a few of the small pleasures awaiting 
you after a hard workout. Lou’s very 
first student was Bobby Blain, who 
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along with Bill Bomber and George 
Jaye help train many a talent who 
had walked through the gym doors. 

Many of his trainees who went 
on to local and national fame were 
Mickey Doyle, his daughter Linda 
Klein, Rick O’Toole, Jim Lancaster, 
Mike Wayne, Charlie Fulton, Denny 
Alberts, Tom Reeseman, Al Bart, 
Sandy Parker, Patty Drake, Penelope 
Hornhonker, Heather Feather, and 
Jungle Jane to name a few. 


WRESTLING HOTLINE: For 
those of you who would love a 
daily fix of wrestling news, my good 
friend Mark Bujan has one of the best 
hotlines for current wrestling news, 
extensive information on all the old 
school stars, and other wrestling 
tidbits. A wrestling historian and 
hardcore fan, Mark provides a fan 
friendly service thatis full of nostalgia 
and free of charge. A favorite of mine 
is wrestling results from Cobo Arena 
and Olympia Stadium from any 
particular date from the ‘50s, ‘60s 
and ‘70s. Put this number in your 
speed dial as you won’t want to miss 
the great effort. Call 1-800-254-4917 
anytime. 

In November of 2003, Mark 
promoted a successful wrestling 
card in conjunction with Legends 
Entertainment in Birch Run, MI with 
many old school and former WWE 
stars working the program. Mark is 
also working on bringing a fanfare 
and wrestling card with many of 
the old Cobo Arena and Big Time 
Wrestling stars to the Detroit area 
sometime in 2004. If you would like 
further information, check out the 


hotline for updates on this promising 
and historic event. 


PROMOTERS: Besides Francis 
Fleser, who was the Detroit promoter, 
be it in name only as everyone knows 
the actual promoter was Eddie “The 
Sheik” Farhat, this territory had a 
few others who did a wonderful 
job in promoting wrestling in their 
respective cities: Martino Angelo in 
Toledo, Pedro Martinez in Cleveland, 
Les Ruffin in Cincinnati, and Frank 
Tunney in Toronto. 

Other than Pedro, they would 
all congregate in Detroit for every 
Cobo Arena show. And the post- 
show parties thrown at the Sheraton 
Cadillac Hotel by Frank Tunney were 
always as memorable as the matches 
themselves. Who could ever forget 
getting our usual group together 
after closing down the hotel bar at 2 
in the morning, and dragging a fully 
crocked Les Ruffin to Greektown for a 
late dinner. And without fail, at some 
point during Les’ usual lamb and rice 
dinner, he would always fall asleep, 
popping back up from a noise that 
would wake him, and hearing him 
sputter his trademark line......... ”Sani- 
flush!” And the next day, having not 
remembered a thing from the previous 
evening, he would always look at his 
rice soaked tie and say, “Hey, we must 
have been to the Greek’s last night?” 
One of the funniest characters in the 
wrestling game, one of the nicest 
gentleman, and one of the sports best 
loved promoters. 

It’s that time again to close the 
doors on another chapter of Cobo 
Confidential. I have so many more 
stories to tell but so little time and 
space... Till next time..-. Dave Drason 
has left the building. 


Promoter Les Ruffin 
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Fan Slam! 


Brings 
Legends 
& Fans 


Meredith Renwick 


A massive snowstorm couldn’t 
keep the really dedicated fans away 
from the second Fan Slam! Wrestling 
Fan Festival in New Jersey, but it did 
keep some of the guests of honor 
away. 

Headline guests “Dr. D” David 
Shultz, Ted “The Million Dollar 
Man” DiBiase and The Missing Link 
(Dewey Robertson) all made it out 
to the event in Totowa, New Jersey, 
as did Chief Jay Strongbow, Virgil 
and Bam Bam Bigelow. But Kamala 
“The Ugandan Giant”, Ivan “Polish 
Power” Putski, “The Birdman” Koko 
B. Ware, Hacksaw Jim Duggan and 
Captain Lou Albano all had flights 
cancelled or couldn’t make it through 
the blizzard to the event on Saturday, 
December 6th. 

The fans who did make it were 
rewarded for their perseverance with 
smaller-than-expected lines to buy 
autographs and get photos taken 
with Strongbow, The Link, Bigelow, 
DiBiase, Virgil, and Shultz 

The event was dominated by 
the re-emergence of Dr. D, who was 
making his first public appearance 
in nearly 15 years. Shultz became 
infamous in 1985 when he slapped 
20/20 reporter John Stossel on the 
ears during an interview after Stossel 
asked him if wrestlers really hurt each 
other in the ring. Stossel successfully 
sued the WWE (Shultz’s employer at 


Which one is the strangest? ? Bam Bam Bigelow and The Missing Link. 


the time) fora punctured eardrum and 
received a $280,000 settlement. The 
WWE got millions of dollars worth of 
free publicity out of the scandal, but 
Dr. D was blackballed afterwards and 
effectively had his career ended by the 
incident. He worked for a few more 
years, primarily outside the United 
States, including stints in Puerto Rico, 
and in Canada both in Montreal and 
Calgary. The rugged grappler then 
became a bounty hunter. 

During the afternoon Q&A 
session Shultz was very outspoken 
about the blackballing and pulled no 
punches in his comments on a wide 
variety of topics, including his former 
employer. “If you measure a man by 
what's really in his heart, and how 
he treats people, he would be shorter 
than Sky Low Low ever was. He lies, 
he’s destroyed people, he’s played 
with their lives, he don’t care about 
you, me or anybody else, he don’t 
care about his wife, his kids, anything. 
He’s as big a piece of nothing as there 
ever was. That’s my opinion,” he said 
in his southern drawl. Shultz was 
equally blunt about the following: 

Hulk Hogan: “Well, you had to 
take him by the hand and lead him 
around, he couldn’t wrestle his way 
out of a paper bag. He could drop a 
leg, he could go out and show off a big 
body and everything, but if he didn’t 
have a good person working against 


him he couldn't have a good match...I 
really have no comments about Hulk 
Hogan, except when he started in this 
business he was sleeping in his van 
and didn’t have a room or anything 
[and] he stayed in my house. Then 
later on he acts like he don’t know 
you, he don’t know anybody. To me, 
he’s a piece of garbage.” 

Becoming a bounty hunter: “I 
got into it because I needed to make 
money. They needed somebody to 
pick up a motorcycle gang member, 
the Diablo motorcycle gang. 
Everybody was scared of the guy. I 
went and picked him up, and made 
great money. After that, I picked 
up over 1,500 [guys]. I picked up 
murderers, rapists, bank robbers. It’s 
great money if you can live to stand 
it.” 


Dr. D signs for fans. 
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The John Stossel incident: 
“Vince McMahon was happy that I 
slapped John Stossel. He shook my 
hand, congratulated me, everything. 
I did exactly what he wanted me to 
do. It was all set up against me. Vince 
knew I was going to do it. The guys in 
the dressing room knew I was going 
to do it. Fuji knew it. Iron Sheik knew 
it. They all knew it. None of them 
would speak up because they were 
afraid they were going to lose their 
jobs with Vince McMahon.” 

Judged against Shultz’s 
revelations, the comments of the 
other participants in the Q&A 
session—which was taped for sale by 
Highspots.com—seemed downright 
tame. The panel was made up of 
Shultz, DiBiase, Robertson, Virgil and 
Gary Michael Cappetta, former WWF 
announcer and author of Bodyslams! 
Memoirs of a Wrestling Pitchman. At 
the last minute Greg Oliver, who 
was at Fan Slam! selling copies of his 
book The Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame: 
The Canadians, was asked to fill in as 
Q&A host, as Total Wrestling editor 
Bill Apter couldn’t make it to the 
show due to the snow. 


Some other highlights of the 
Q&A: 


Virgil on André the Giant: “A 
great guy, good teacher, but the main 
thing I know about André was when 
he said “We're leaving at 8 a.m’, 
you better be there at 7:30 a.m. or 
you would be left. You’d be sitting 
right out there in the Marriott lot by 
yourself. One thing André taught you 
was to be on time.” 


Ted DiBiase on wrestling today: 
“TII be very honest with you. I am 
not a fan of what this company has 


become today. I won’t let my own kids 
watch it, because it’s not wrestling 
anymore. It’s not about good versus 
evil. It’s soft pornography. I’m almost 
50 years old, and you can call me old 
school, but the wrestling business 
traditionally has been about good 
versus evil, good guys and bad 
guys. Ultimately in any storyline, 
good will conquer evil. But you can’t 
name a good guy today. You can’t 
name anybody in the business today, 
except maybe Shawn Michaels, who 
is an out-and-out good guy. I have 
three sons, and if my son’s watching 
Smackdown! and Steve Austin walks 
out and flips everyone the bird, and 
guzzles down a can of beer—if you 
think I want my kid looking at that, 
you're crazy.” 

Dewey Robertson on his 
youngest fans: 

Q: I have a question for the 
Link... 

DEWEY: 
He’s not 
here! Dewey 
Robertson is 
here. 

Q: Sorry, 
Dewey. Once 
you get into 
the character, 
if you come 
across small 
children, 
obviously 
y o u r 
character can 
be scary for that small child. What 
do you do? 

DEWEY: I capture them! (crowd 
laughs) I capture their attention 
because children are no problem. 
It’s always the kids that you like 
wrestling for. They’re the ones that 
enjoy it most. 


Dewey Robertson, Ted Dibiase and Virgil (aka “Vincent” ) answer questions for the fans. 


It’s WR writer Greg Oliver, participating in the discussion with Dr. D 


Vince 
McMahon: “I always felt that Vinnie 
was a very insecure guy, and that he 
always overcompensated for it by 
the control he needed to exert over 
the people who worked for him. In 
my experience loyalty only went one 
way with Vince. He didn’t feel the 


Gary Capetta on 


need to ever say ‘Hey, good job.’ He 
always felt that if he did that, you 
might think you were doing a better 
job, might ask for a raise, you might 
get full of yourself. You might start 
rocking the boat.” 

At the end of the day, the 
shows promoter Tommy Fiero 
was exhausted, having actually 
considered canceling the event Friday 
night. He was thankful to the fans 
who did come out. “There were about 
995 more people [at the first event in 
August] than there was today ... for 
you people who were here today, I 
want to say thank you very much for 
coming out and risking your lives to 
come here and support Fan Slam. My 
hat’s off to you.” 
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I LEFT MY BOOTS IN SAN FRANCISCO.... 


Viktor Berry remembers the Roy Shire territory 


When Roy Shire arrived in San 
Francisco in 1960, Bay Area wrestling 
fans were unaware that their sport was 
about to experience an earthquake 
of change and that ripples from that 
quake were going to be felt for the 
next twenty years. 

Shire had been wrestling since 
the 1940s and he said he was getting 
lonely, hurt and tired. He had been 
a high school and AAU wrestling 
champion and walked in Al Haft’s 
office in Columbus, Ohio and asked 
to be trained as a pro. Haft signed 
him on and Shire wrestled his first 
match in 1950, making about $175 a 
week. By 1951, Shire started strutting 
into the ring wearing a gown and 
mortarboard as Professor Shire and 
was pulling in $1,000 a week as a heel 
wrestling in main events. Several 
years later, he was best known as part 
of The Shire Brothers tag team with a 
very young Ray Stevens wrestling as 
his brother. 

Itwasn’tuntilafterareconstructed 
knee and a knife in the back that Shire 
decided his future was not wrestling, 
but promoting, and he settled on 
Northern California as his new home. 
Unable to work out a deal to work 
with or buy out Joe Malcewicz, the 
area's National Wrestling Alliance 
promoter, Shire opened shop as “the 


opposition” and quickly announced 
his newly organized American 
Wrestling Alliance (which had no 
relation to the AWA in the Midwest.) 

Shire’s big coup in the Bay Area 
wrestling war was in immediately 
landing a weekly TV show, All Star 
Wrestling, broadcast live at 9:00 p.m. 
every Friday night on KTVU Channel 
2 in Oakland, the area’s largest 
independent TV station. Crowds at 
the NWA shows in the late 1950s had 
been fairly sparse, and Channel 2’s 
strong signal proved to be a strong 


Roy Shire and Pepper Martin 


ally in Shire’s move to take control of 
the territory. 

Shire began bringing wrestlers 
into his stable and started promoting 
monthly shows. One of the first 
wrestlers to join him was Ray Stevens, 
who quickly became the wrestler the 
fans loved to hate. Bill Melby, Mitsu 
Arakawa, and Cowboy Bob Ellis 
also travelled to California for Shire, 
who was also wrestling in these early 
matches. 

When Shire announced on TV that 
he had rented San Francisco’s Cow 
Palace (seating 16,000) for his first 
big show, insiders laughed, and were 
sure he would lose everything and 
disappear. But on March 4, 1961, the 
fans came. Not only did they squeeze 
17,000 fans into the Cow Palace, 
grossing $53,500, but thousands of 
fans were turned away at the door. 
Shire made his entire investment back 
that night! In November, Ray Stevens 
was crowned the AWA’s first U.S. 
Heavyweight Champion (defeating 
Cowboy Bob Ellis) and the territory 
expanded throughout Northern 
California to Sacramento, Stockton, 
Fresno, and Modesto. 

In 1962, Cow Palace gates 
averaged $40,000 per show with 
14,000 fans lining up at the box 
office, the largest wrestling crowds 


ia 
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in the world at the time. Shire grossed 
a million dollars at the Cow Palace that 
year and another million in the other 
cities, making him one of wrestling’s 
most successful promoters. 

As the territory expanded, Shire 
was producing two TV shows each 
week, All Star Wrestling in Oakland 
starring Walt Harris and Big Time 
Wrestling in Sacramento, hosted by 
Hank Renner at KTXL Channel 40. In 
Sacramento, interviews were taped for 
every city where Big Time Wrestling was 
broadcast, so each city had a customized 
show supporting its next live card. At 
the peak of his career, Shire was running 
Big Time Wrestling on television stations 
in Anchorage, Alaska; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Las Vegas, Nevada; Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Bakersfield, Fresno and Sacramento in 
California and promoting house shows 
in each city! 

During the 1960s, Shire attracted 
many of wrestling’s biggest stars to his 
territory. Word got out that Northern 
California was a great place to live and 
“the Boys” were able to return home 


Chief Peter Maivia 


t Patterson. Right: Ray Stevens on a TV tirade. 


almost every 
night. The cities 
Shire promoted 
in California 


were fairly close 
together, making 
for relatively 
short drives, the 
longest being about 250 miles. Shire’s 
cards read like aWho’s Who in Wrestling: 
Bruno Sammartino, Freddie Blassie, 
The Sheik, Haystack Calhoun, Pepper 
Gomez, Gorilla Monsoon, Kinji Shibuya, 
Pat Patterson, Red Bastein, Cowboy 
Bill Watts, Joe Scarpa, Cyclone Negro, 
Stan Stasiak, Peter Maivia, Pampero 
Firpo, Pedro Morales, Skull Murphy, 
Dom Denucci, The Great Malenko, Stan 
Neilson, Dr. Bill Miller, Gene Kiniski, and 
many others came into Shire’s territory 
to work, and many of them fell in love 
with the area and decided to move their 
families there permanently. 

The Cow Palace shows were the 
biggest in the territory (and for years, in 
the U.S.) and Shire pulled outall the stops 


Pepper Gomez - another fan favorite. 


to ensure fans could not stand to miss a 


single show in the cavernous building. 
Wrestling fans all over the United States 
were familiar with stories about Shire’s 
Annual 18-Man Battle Royal when he 
flew-in wrestling’s biggest stars from all 
over the United States to compete in the 
free-for-all which advertised prizes of 
$11,000 and more for the winner. 

The first 18-Man Battle Royal, held 
on November 9, 1968 in front of a packed 
Cow Palace crowd was won by Dr. Bill 
Miller. Shire held the 18-Man Battle 
Royal annually after that, except in 1970 
and 1971 because the Cow Palace was 
selling out every month and Shire didn’t 
feel he needed to spend the extra money 
required to bring out eighteen big stars. 


Rocky “Soul Man” Johnson a bloody mess. 
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Ray Stevens clamps on a headlock. 


Shire also promoted smaller 
Battle Royals throughout his territory. 
Sacramento, Fresno and Las Vegas 
each had an Annual 14-Man Battle 
Royal and many of the smaller towns 
were also treated to Battle Royals of 
various sizes. 

Well known in wrestling circles 
as being very difficult to work for, 
Shire was proud of his reputation 
for reigning over his territory with 
an iron fist. Despite being unpopular 
with almost all of the boys, the 
nice weather, short drives and big 
payoffs were enough to keep top- 
notch wrestlers returning to Shire 
throughout his reign in Northern 
California. The members of the 
National Wrestling Alliance remained 
bitter for several years after Shire’s 
takeover in California, but they 
finally voted him in as a member 
of the NWA in 1968. He disbanded 
his AWA and renamed his titles 
the NWA U.S. Heavyweight 
Championship and NWA World 
Tag Team Championship. 

Ray Stevens, who had been 
one of Shire’s top heels from the 
beginning, drew huge crowds every 
week who were willing to pay for 
the chance to see him lose his title 
and receive a good beating. Stevens 


also successfully tag-teamed for 
several years with Pat Patterson who 
was equally despised by California 
mat fans. Patterson and the fans were 
stunned when one night a “new” Ray 
Stevens made his way to the ring - 
- Stevens had decided to change his 
ways and would no longer bend 
the rules to win his matches. The 
fans Stevens hated and disrespected 
for years were now his friends, and 
one of wrestling’s nastiest rivalries 
was born between Stevens and Pat 
Patterson with the collapse of their 
tag team. 

Both Stevens and Patterson were 
excellent wrestlers, and the matches 
between these two will always be 
remembered as some of the toughest 
and bloodiest confrontations in the 
history of Shire’s promotion. 

In late 1969, Ray Stevens and 
Pepper Gomez were crowned the 
NWA World Tag Team Champions 
after defeating Kinji Shibuya and Mr. 
Saito. Gomez was replaced by Peter 
Maivia a month later after sustaining 
an injury in a recent Battle Royal 
though, and Stevens and Maivia 
proved to be one of the most popular 
tag teams the promotion 
would ever feature. 
Between 1969 and 
1973, Shire’s promotion 
would enjoy even more 
success as wrestling 
enjoyed it’s peak 
of popularity 
in the 
territory. 
P a t 
Patterson, 
Stan “The 


Crusher” Stasiak, The Masked 
Gladiator (Ricky Hunter) and Karl 
von Brock were some of the heels 
who teamed together to challenge 
Stevens and Maivia for the tag team 
belts to SRO crowds in every city. 

It was Pat Patterson and a young 
Billy Graham who finally defeated 
Stevens and Maivia for the tag team 
crowns in January of 1971. Stevens 
and Maivia left the promotion for 
greener pastures, and Pepper Gomez 
and Rocky “Soulman” Johnson 
would become the babyface team to 
take the tag team belts from Patterson 
and Graham in November, 1971. 

Everything seemed to be going 
great for Shire when disaster hit in 
late 1971. Shire had a long-running 
personality conflict with the managers 
and employees at Channel 2, and the 
situation was made worse by Shire’s 
habit of spitting chewing tobacco on 
the floors wherever he went. Despite 
the fact that All Star Wrestling was 
the station’s top-rated TV show, it 
was cancelled and replaced by Star 
Trek with very little notice. For the 
first time ever, Shire was left with 
no television coverage in the San 
Francisco Bay Area and attendance at 

the Cow Palace plunged. 

Roy distributed flyers at 
the next Cow Palace 
show urging fans to 
write and phone 
Channel 2 to 
ask that 
All Star 
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Wrestling be returned to their 
schedule, but it was not to be. Shire 
scrambled to find another station in 
the San Francisco Bay Area and he 
was finally able to convince KRBK 
Channel 44, a small UHF station, to 
broadcast Shire’s Big Time Wrestling 
tapes from Sacramento’s Channel 
40. It was no problem to tape a few 
more interviews and edit them in for 
the Cow Palace cards, but Channel 
44’s signal was not nearly as strong 
as Channel 2’s and attendance would 
never reach the same consistent high 
levels they had in the 1960s. Shire 
was never able to tape a television 
show in the Bay Area again. 

This is not to say that the Cow 
Palace would never again sell-out 
at the box office though. Besides 
the Battle Royal shows which 
would continue to draw well, Pat 
Patterson would remain a significant 
factor in Shire’s success. Fans at the 
Sacramento studios at KTXL Channel 
40 could have heard a pin drop the 
night they realized that Pat Patterson 
had changed before their eyes! 

Patterson had just knocked out 
his partner, Lars Anderson, and he 
wasn’t screaming at announcer Hank 
Renner as he had for the past several 
years! No one had ever thought it 
possible that Pat Patterson would 
(or could) turn babyface, but that is 
exactly what happened. He became 
wildly popular overnight, and fans 
could not believe they were cheering 
for Pat Patterson! 


The Great Mephisto and his slave girl. 


Mr. Paul DeMarco, with help 
from his manager Dr. Ken Ramey, had 
defeated Ray Stevens for the NWA 
U.S. Heavyweight Championship in 
June, 1971 after several spectacular 
matches at the Cow Palace and 
in Sacramento at the Sacramento 
Memorial Auditorium, which seated 
4,400 fans. He kept the excitement 
levels at fever pitch while he defended 
his title and lost it to Peter Maivia, 
won it back, only to lose it again to 
Rocky “Soulman” Johnson. 

By February, 1972, the U.S. 
Heavyweight Championship had 


gone to Pat Patterson, which made 
wrestling fans very happy. No one 
had reached the level of popularity 
that Patterson had except for Ray 
Stevens after his transformation. So 


Popular Red Bastien. 


when The Great Mephisto appeared 
on Big Time Wrestling and announced 
he was shooting for Patterson’s belt, 
fans went ballistic. 

The Great Mephisto’s arrival in 
the territory probably marked the 
last sustained peak of attendance in 
the promotion. Mephisto (Frankie 


The wild “Crazy” Luke Graham. 


Cain), was from Saudi Arabia and 
was accompanied to the ring by his 
slave girl who carried a prayer rug 
into the ring and was usually shoved 
around and abused if she did not 
perform her duties quickly enough. 
Mephisto claimed he was born with 
one leg shorter than the other and had 
to have one boot customized with an 
extra one-inch-thick sole to make up 
for the difference. 

Fans at the time, however, 
suspected Mephisto had a lead 
weight in this sole, which he would 
slide into to the toe when he tapped 
it on the mat, allowing him to knock 
his opponent out cold with a simple 
kick to the head. Tapping his heel 
to the mat several times would then 
slide the weight away from the toe, 
making it’s discovery by the referee 
virtually impossible. Frankie Cain had 
used this same gimmick for several 
years when he wrestled throughout 
the country as one of the masked 
Infernos, (managed by J.C. Dykes) 
and had developed the moves and 
psychology needed so well that he 
could bring the entire house to their 
feet by simply lifting his foot eight 
inches above the mat. 

Even Shire’s detractors will admit 
that Roy Shire knew and understood 
the wrestling business thoroughly 
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Peter Maivia and Earl Maynard. 


and that he was a fantastic booker. 
Everything in his promotion was 
done logically, and nothing was done 
unless there was a logical reason for 
it. For example, if he was going to 
book a “cage match,” there had to be 
a logical reason for using a cage. In a 
previous match, the heel had to keep 
jumping out of the ring to get away 
from his opponent, or his manager 
had to keep entering the ring and 
they were looking for a way to keep 
him from interfering with the match. 
Fans did not see blood in a match 
more than once or twice a year -- and 
when they did, it meant something 
and affected them tremendously. 
Oftentimes rematches between 
two people like Patterson and 
Mephisto would be be planned out 
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PAT PATTERSON 


weeks or months in advance to gain 
the strongest effect and resulting 
reaction from the fans. Everything 
was laid out to bring the crowd to 
a frenzy, and then to let the tension 
relax right before they exploded in 
a riot. The entire evening was like a 
symphony, bringing the fans up and 
out of their seats and then to relax 
again according to plan so they didn’t 
lose their voices until the last fall of 
the main event. The goal of course, 
was to sell more tickets for the next 
rematch. 

Patterson, Mephisto and Shire 
did an amazing job with Mephisto’s 
challenge to Patterson’s title. Week 
after week the fans filled the arenas 
to see Pat attempt to keep his title 
from the crazy Arab. But Mephisto 
only seemed to get stronger and 
more dangerous. In January, 1973, 
Mephisto won the 18-Man Battle 
Royal at the Cow Palace, defeating 
Haystacks Calhoun to win. Ultimately, 
Patterson lost his U.S. Heavyweight 
Championship to Mephisto and the 
fans came back to see Pat get his 
revenge and retake his title. 

Mephisto became even stronger 
(and more dangerous) in the eyes of 
the fans when he teamed with Kinji 
Shibuya to win the NWA World 
Tag Team Championship from Pat 
Patterson and Rocky Johnson. Pat lost 
both titles to Mephisto and wrestling 
fans were livid. 

Patterson and Mephisto had 


attracted huge gates in their series of 
matches against each other. But then, 
the unexpected happened. During 
one of his many rages, Shire angered 
Mephisto in the dressing room at the 
TV studio and Mephisto punched 
Shire and gave him his notice. (Cain 
recently told me they were arguing 
about a payoff that was short.) 

After all the careful planning and 
logical thinking, Mephisto lost both 
titles within two weeks and left. It had 
to be confusing to the fans because, 
for the first time, nothing made sense 
and they weren’t used to that. 

Patterson regained his U.S. 
Heavyweight title and Patterson and 
Rocky “Soulman” Johnson regained 
the World Tag Team Championship, 
but without a top heel built up and 
ready in the wings, ticket sales 
suffered. 

“Moondog” Lonnie Mayne was 
the next heel to come into the territory 
to challenge Patterson. During the 
balance of the 1970s, Shire tried hard 
to attract top-name wrestlers to the 
area. Besides Mayne, others to win 
the U.S. Heavyweight Championship 
include Peter Maivia, The Brute 


(Bugsy McGraw), Angelo Mosca, Mr. 
Fuji, Alexis Smirnoff, Dean Ho, Bob 
Roop, Don Muraco, Roddy Piper and 
again “Moondog” Lonnie Mayne, 
who held the title when he was 


Superstar Billy Graham 
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tragically killed in an auto accident in 
August, 1978. 

Buddy Rose, Ron Starr, Ed 
Wiskowski and Bob Sweetan also 
held the title before Dusty Rhodes 
became the last man to win the NWA 
U.S. Heavyweight Championship on 
November 8, 1980. 

Tag team champions during the 
balance of the 1970s included The 
Interns, Kinji Shibuya and Masa 
Saito, Kurt and Karl von Brauner, Pat 
Patterson and Moondog Mayne, the 
Invaders, Pat Patterson and Pedro 
Morales, The Royal Kangaroos, 
Jimmy Valiant and Johnny Valiant, 
Bob Roop and Alexis Smirnoff, Kurt 
and Karl von Steiger, Ray Stevens 
and Moondog Mayne and Ed 
Wiskowski and Buddy Rose. The last 
team to wear the NWA World Tag 
Team Championship belts was Ed 
Wiskowski and Roddy Piper. The tag 
team titles were abandoned in April, 
1979. (The belts weren’t though - 
- they are hanging on a wall in Ed 
“Moondog” Moretti’s house.) 

In early 1979, Channel 40, where 
all of Shire’s television production 
was done, dropped Big Time 
Wrestling from it’s schedule after the 
station’s management grew weary 
of long-simmering differences with 
Shire. Big Time Wrestling had been 
Channel 40’s top-rated TV show for 
the past ten years. Like Channel 2 did 
when it dropped All Star Wrestling in 
1971, Channel 40 replaced Big Time 
Wrestling with Star Trek. 

Now left without a TV studio 
where he could produce his TV shows, 
Shire was forced to close most of his 
territory, but he decided to continue 


promoting shows at the Cow Palace 
using television tapes and wrestlers 
he would get from another promoter. 
Shire first made a deal with Portland, 
Oregon promoter Don Owens to 
air Owens’ tapes and to use many 
of his “Boys” at the Cow Palace. 
Unfortunately, the partnership with 
Owens has been described by several 
people as a disaster, and it ended 
quickly before any shows could take 
place. 

Shire next teamed up with 
wrestler and Promoter Bob Geigel 
who was promoting wrestling in 
Kansas City. That, too, was not a 
happy relationship and quickly 
ended. 

Shire’s third partnership was 
with fellow ex-wrestler and NWA 
promoter Eddie Graham in Florida. 
Shire actually ran three shows at 
the Cow Palace using Graham’s 
television tapes and flying his stars 
into California from Florida for the 
house shows. 

But just as Shire had done in 1960 
to NWA promoter Joe Malcewicz, 
an “opposition” promoter came 
into town to run shows against 
Shire. Ironically, another Amer-ican 
Wrestling Alliance came to town, 
owner (and AWA World Champion) 
Vern Gagne was able to put his 
television show from Minneapolis 
on a Bay Area TV station and started 
promoting shows directly across the 
San Francisco Bay in Oakland. 

That was the last straw for Shire 
who promoted one last show at the 
Cow Palace, his 18-Man Battle Royal 
which took place on January 24, 1981. 
Pat Patterson, who had left California 


in 1977, returned for one night to win 
the Battle Royal and watch one of the 
most successful wrestling promotions 
of the 1960s and 1970s take its last 
breath. 

There were only about 4,000 
wrestling fans present that night and 
they were never told it was Shire’s last 
show. The programs sold that night 
touted the next Cow Palace show 
scheduled for Saturday, February 
28th, but any fans who showed up 
that night found the doors to the Cow 
Palace locked -- almost twenty years 
to the day Roy Shire promoted his 
first show there -- March 4, 1961. 

In 1983, Shire was still bitter 
about closing his promotion and was 
upset to see other promotions moving 
into California. He went on a tour of 
newspaper offices in California and 
didinterviews withreportersexposing 
all of wrestling’s “secrets.” The Los 
Angeles Times titled the article they 
ran on October 8, 1983 “Confessions 
of a Pro Wrestling Booker: Professor 
Says He Just Got Tired of Making a 
Fool Out of the Public.” It was carried 
by wire services and published by 
newspapers all over the country. In 
April, 1984 he was still interviewing 
with reporters and was published 
again in The Sacramento Bee in a 
stories titled “Wrestling Promoter 
Says He Rigged Memorial Matches” 
and “Former Wrestler Takes Down 
Sport.” 

Roy suffered a mild heart attack 
on September 16, 1992 which was 
followed by a massive one four days 
later. He passed away at the age of 71 
on September 20, 1992. 


18 Man Battle Royal Winners 


November 9, 1968 - Bill Miller 
November 15, 1969 - Ray Stevens 
1970 - Not held 

1971 - Not held 

January 22, 1972 - Ray Stevens 
January 27, 1973 - Great Mephisto 
January 26, 1974 - Peter Maivia 
February 15, 1975 - Pat Patterson 
1976 - Mr. Fuji 

1977 - Andre the Giant 

January 28, 1978 - Don Muraco 
January 27, 1979 Ron Starr 

1980 - Ray Stevens 

January 24, 1981 - Pat Patterson 
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Class is in session 


Professor Ole Anderson 
lectures on wrestling of 
today and yesteryear 


by GREG OLIVER 


I’ve been writing about 
wrestling for over 18 years 
now, and a fan just as long. 
But in just two-and-a-half 

hours on the phone with 
Ole Anderson, much of 


wrestling was altered. 


Despite what people think of the 
man as an individual — I dug out 
the quotes “tyrant”, “intimidating,” 
“cheap,” “loud” and “out of touch” 
from my own files in 30 minutes — 
Ole Anderson is indeed a wrestling 
icon and one of the most influential 
people in the business over the last 
three decades. 

Now, he’s teamed with respected 
Whatever Happened To writer 
Scott Teal to pen his autobiography 
Inside Out: How Corporate America 
Destroyed Professional Wrestling. You 
won't find it in stores, only at Teal’s 
web site (www.1wrestlinglegends. 
com/oleanderson/index.html) for a 
reasonable $19.95 plus shipping. The 
book itself is a step up from the self- 
published genre, with Teal’s years 
of publishing experience creating a 
polished feel to the book. 

But back to Professor Anderson. 


The interview was arranged to 
promote the book, to get the word 
out about it and direct people to the 
site to buy it. But boy, did I get much 
more. 

He has a foul mouth and is 
extremely opinionated, neither of 
which is news to people who know 
him. Ole also likes to challenge you. 
He'll start a thought, and expect you 
to finish it. Or ask you a question, and 
before you get a chance to answer, 
he’s called you too young/dumb/ 
stupid/ignorant to know. It’s a test, 
and I didn’t do as well as I thought I 
would have. 

Still, as they say, every cloud 
has a silver lining. The interview 
was challenging and draining, 
but ultimately rewarding. And it 
gives me a chance to share with the 
readers of Wrestling Revue magazine 
some lessons from Professor Ole 


= è 


Ole rants while Gordon Solie listens on Georgia Championship Wrestling. 


Anderson. 


WHY BOOKERS TEND TO PUT 
THEMSELVES OVER 

It's a common lament from 
wrestling fans: Bookers have a 
tendency to shove themselves (or 
their family) down the fans’ throats. 
As a booker for years and years in 
Georgia, Charlotte and even in WCW, 
Anderson has his own thoughts on 
putting people over, and why bookers 
push themselves. “I put people over 
when I thought it was important 
to put “em over and it would help 
them,” he said. 

Anderson is never mentioned 
in the same breath as relentless self- 
pushers Dusty Rhodes, Fritz von 
Erich or Verne Gagne. Yet, he’s quick 
to remind you that he did put himself 
over. Just not all the time. “I did put 
myself over when it was needed, and 
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I also put myself in a position where 
I'd let other people beat me when it 
was also needed.” Teamed with his 
‘brother’ Gene Anderson, Ole found 
himself on top of cards again and 
again as the tag team champions 
in Georgia and the Mid-Atlantic 
territories. 

It is hard to find someone to 
trust in wrestling, so sometimes you 
have to do it yourself. “If you’re the 
guy that has the belt, Verne Gagne 
in this case, he knows when he tells 
Verne Gagne what the hell to do that 
night in the ring, he’s going to have a 
pretty damn good match and he also 
knows he’s not going to have any 
argument. ... he knows exactly what 
Verne Gagne is going to do, and so he 
doesn’t have to worry about putting 
the fate of the match or the crowd 
coming on some other guy, maybe 
the guy’s okay, maybe the guy isn’t 
okay. Because he knows that every 
time that Verne Gagne goes out there, 
Verne Gagne is going to do exactly 
what Verne Gagne wants him to do. 
Well, it was the same with me.” 


A SUCCESSFUL WRESTLER 
STAYS IN ONE SPOT 
(TRAVELLING IS FOR LOSERS) 


For your average fan, the life 
that the average wrestler leads is 
somewhat of a fantasy. Travel to far 
off places, see the country and the 
world, meet interesting people and 
come home to tell about it. Sure it’s 
rough on the family life, but it all 
works out in the end. 

“Bullshit,” says Ole (and he says 
it a lot). 

“For Gene and I to stay in the 
Carolinas for ever and ever and ever 
and ever, and in Georgia for ever and 
ever and ever and ever was because 
we were making money.” 

He said that he got a call once 
about induction into the Pro Wrestling 
Hall of Fame, and ended up in a 
debate with the caller. The Andersons 
were being considered for induction. 
Ole asked who else was in the Hall, 
and who else was being considered. 

‘Why did you choose them?’ 

‘Well, because they wereinOregon 
and they wrestled in California, and 


they spent some time down in Texas, 
they were up in Minneapolis, they 
also went to New York. Yeah, they 
went to the Carolinas, they went to 
Florida.’ 

‘You ignorant son of a bitch. ... Is 
that the kind of guy you would want 
to have in your Hall of Fame or would 
you rather have two guys who stayed 
in Georgia and the Carolinas? ... If 
the f**king people that are running 
this Hall of Fame are as ignorant as 
you are, I wouldn’t want to be part 
of it.’ 

With a slap to the face, he’s back 
to his point. “The first concern to me, 
as I already mentioned, was to make 
as much money as I could make. So if I 
wasn’t making any money, I wouldn’t 
be in the damn territory 
no matter what. But, do 
you suppose for even one 
second that a guy would 
go to Florida, wrestle there 
for four, five, six months then pack 
up his wife and his kids, pack up his 
bags and head to Oregon to wrestle, 
wrestle there for a few months, then 
pack up his wife and kids and go 
down to California, wrestle there for 
a year, and pack up his shit and go to 
Texas, then pack up his shit again 
and go to Minneapolis because 
he wants to be in the f**king 
Wrestling Hall of Fame? No. 
He didn’t have a choice. He 
wasn’t able to make money 
in any of the places, so 
therefore he had to f) r 
continually move. [U 
In fact, it wasn’t (AN S 
even his choiceto £ 
move. Most cases, 
the promoter 
said, ‘Listen, 
your time is up. 
Goodbye. And 
maybe TIl find a 
place for you to 
go, but if I can’t, 


i 


you're still going 
to be done.’ 
That’s one 


thing that 


nobody thinks about because they’re 
not either smart enough or they don’t 
know how the wrestling business 
works. Do you think that a promoter 
would keep anybody in any territory 
if they weren’t drawing money? 
Why would you do it? Just because 
you liked him? You liked to watch 
him take a shower? They had nice 
perfume or cologne?” 


THE DEVIL WENT DOWN TO 
GEORGIA (AND MADE LOTS OF 
MONEY) 


Ole is quite open about money, 
unlike a lot of wrestlers from the 
past. He is proud to 

have stopped 
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wrestling at 40 (he’s almost 62 now), 
with a good bank account, a nice 
house on a lake in the northeast corner 
of Georgia where he can look into 
South Carolina. “Just for the hell of it, 
do you have any idea what the guys 
were making, in terms of money back 
in 1967? Or 1975, or 1978? Any idea?” 
he challenges. Given that I’m 32 years 
old, it’s hard to picture what people 
might have been making before I was 
born, but I hazarded a guess. 

“$100,000?” I ventured 
cautiously. For top guys, like Bruno 
Sammartino. 


A scoff from Ole, but an 


acknowledgement that Bruno was 


The scourges of the Mid-Atlantic area - Ole and Gene - The Andersons. 


indeed in that range his whole 
career. 

Let’s go back to 1967, when 
he first started in Minneapolis for 
Verne Gagne’s AWA. A successful 
amateur wrestler, he was a natural 
to be trained by Gagne. Anderson 
bucked the trend though, and refused 
to be a referee or to haul the ring 
truck around like Gagne made Bob 
Windham (Blackjack Mulligan) and 
Jim (Baron von) Raschke do. His was 
a champ in the AWA-affiliate Omaha 
territory within a few months. 

A second guess is offered, 
$30,000? 

“Dickie Steinborn and Doug 


abhi =— 


Gilbert, they were Mr. Hi and Mr. Lo, 
and the tag team champions in the 
early ‘60s. I almost fell over, $15,000. 
That was their damn paycheck from 
the houses. ... so let’s just say that 
was a bad year, or a few bad years, or 
whatever it might be. Let’s say they 
made $20,000. What the f**k is that?” 

With a stomp to the solar plexus, 
we jump to the late ‘70s, in the 
booming Georgia Championship 
Wrestling territory. “I paid guys 
here, in the late ‘70s, Stan Hansen, 
Tommy Rich, Mr. Wrestling IL, they 
made anywhere between $90,000 and 
$100,000 in a little damn territory. So 
I kept Wrestling II for ever and ever 
and ever. I kept Stan Hansen for ever 
and ever and ever. I kept Tommy Rich 
for ever and ever and ever. Why? 
Because I was making money with 
them. As long as I could keep making 
money with them, I could stay. If 
they gave me any shit, and I didn’t 
make money with them, they’re out 
of here.” 

Ole is not about the little people. 
“All the little guys who were 
underneath that I didn’t give a f**k 
about, that didn’t make any money 
for me and were just filling up the 
card, they got to go all over, because 
I didn’t want ‘em! So they went to 
Texas and they went to Oklahoma, 
they went to California, and they 
went to Oregon, they tried to get to 
Minneapolis and they might have 
gone to New York, and they might 
have gone to Florida, and they might 
have gone to Detroit. So they’re the 
guys that are going to get into the 
Hall of Fame, because they’ve been 
all over.” 


THE HOGAN SUCCESS STORY: 
GETTING OVER IN A BIG 
TERRITORY 


It’s a given to most wrestling fans 
that Hulk Hogan was the right man in 
the right place at the right time to get 
over like a mega-star. He had to have 
been in a territory like the AWA or 
WWE that featured big men, a series 
of obstacles for the well-muscled 
good guy to overcome. Hogan would 
have looked ridiculous in some of 
the smaller-bodied territories like 
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Portland. 

But Ole made me think about 
something I had never considered 
before. It wasn’t just that Hogan was 
in a territory with big wrestlers; he 
only succeeded when he did because 
he was in a BIG territory. 

Of course, Ole booked Hogan 
back in the day, about 1978, when 
he billed him as Sterling Golden in 
Georgia. “He was the shits. He was a 
great kid ... he had the look but what 
would you do with it? The only way 
you could possibly use him was if he 
went to a territory like New York or 
like Minneapolis, because we used to 
run towns on a weekly basis. 

“So if you put Hulk Hogan back 
at the very beginning in the towns 
down here in Georgia that we ran 
week after week after week after 
week, it would take the people about 
two days to realize he didn’t know 
his ass from a hole in the ground. If 
you took him to New York, and you 
were careful, and you put him over 
somebody who knew a little bit about 
being in the ring, you might have the 
chance of making Hogan look like 
something. And the guy who really 
made Hogan wasn’t New York, who 
was it? Verne Gagne. But Verne also 
had the luxury of being able to put 
a guy in Minneapolis, and he didn’t 
have to worry about coming back for 
two or three or four months. Hogan 
didn’t overexpose himself.” 

Looking deep into the recesses of 
my own memory, it all makes sense. 
Here in Toronto, we’d only see Hogan 
a couple of times a year during his 
WWE tenure, and therefore fans 
would ache for him to make another 
appearance. 


THE POWER OF TBS 


The reach of WTBS continued 
to grow during Ole Anderson’s stay 
there, from a small regional Channel 
17 in Atlanta in the mid-’70s to the 
major power it became. And as its 
power grew, so did the booker’s 
ability to bring in whatever talent he 
wanted. 

“Anybody who was anybody 
for the most part was happy to come 
into Atlanta because of the television 


exposure,” he 
explained. “We 
used to take 
people from 
territories all 
over because 
in truth, a lot of 
territories were 
upset about 
the fact that 
we even had 
that television 
that was going 
all over. So to 
even placate 
them to some 
degree, we 
used talent.” 
There was 
nothing formal 
in writing, and 
it never came 
up at the NWA 
meetings. Ole 
would just call 
up a promoter 
and see who he 
wanted to send, 
or the promoter 
would call 
up and ask to 
give someone 
a little more 
exposure. “It’s 


not that they Ole Anderson battles Austin Idol. 


needed it, it’s not that they begged, it 
was the just the idea that it gave me 
a different look, have a few different 
people to make our television look a 
little bit different. It also reinforced 
their territories because now, instead 
of a guy being a local guy staying 
Kansas City, all of a sudden, he’s an 
international star because he’s been 
on Atlanta TV, that’s all.” 


A BIG WHAT IF: BLACK 
SATURDAY ON TBS 


In 1984, Vince McMahon bought 
Georgia Championship Wrestling, 
primarily to put his growing WWF 
empire onto TBS. The outcry was 
immediate from the long-time fans. 
They didn’t want the cartoons, they 
wanted their heroes and their villains 
back. Within two weeks, they were 
back on the station. 


As the booker at the time, Ole 
Anderson was caught in the middle 
of it all. Needless to say, he didn’t 
appreciate the arrogant McMahon 
coming in and throwing his weight 
around. From the get-go, they were 
like oil and water, unable to exist 
together in the same room. Ole’s 
book recounts more than a few tales 
of the takeover, including instances 
where he told off McMahon and his 
wife, and even had him thrown out 
of the building. 

Yet, in hindsight, Ole realizes that 
he missed out on something. (Not that 
he regrets it — he just realizes it.) 

“If I had had a f**king brain, you 
know what I would have done? You 
know what I should have done? ... 
I should have said, ‘Damn it Vince, 
you're the smartest son of a bitch in 
the whole f**king world. How much 
do I get?” 
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Having been in the business for 
20 years at that point, Anderson had 
faith in the men he worked with on a 
regular basis. “I was stupid enough 
to think, number one, that the rest of 
the promoters, from Verne to Jimmy 
Crockett to Bill Watts to Don Owen 
to whomever, wouldn’t allow Vince 
McMahon to take over wrestling. I 
was stupid because I miscalculated 
everybody, thinking that I know 
something about people. I really 
hit an all-time low, because I didn’t 
factor in the idea that these guys 
had such tremendous egos that there 
was no way that they could agree 
to formulate a plan where we could 
all work against Vince McMahon.” 
Many of the promoters thought that 
McMahon would go broke during his 
ambitious expansion, or that the fans 
would stay loyal to their hometown 
promotions. 

When a rechristened World 
Championship Wrestling was given 
another spot on TBS to placate the 
angry fans, Anderson says that he 
pushed for expansion then, that the 
time was right and they had THE 
station to make it work. “I made the 
comment to the people at TBS, ‘Listen, 
right now with this television station 
going all over the United States, and 
then some, this could be the mecca for 
wrestling. This could be the biggest 
damn wrestling city in the world.” 


Instead, he ran into small- 
minded, southern thinking; that a 
little old southern town like Atlanta 
couldn't possibly compete with New 
York. 


As hard as that is to comprehend, 
remember this was only a short while 


Mid-Atlantic fan and photographer Dick 
Bourne and Ole Anderson in late 2003. 


before Atlanta hosted its first Super 
Bowl, went to the World Series and 
held the Olympic Games. 


LAMENTING JOBS LOST 


There’s no denying that pro 
wrestling has changed over the 
past 20 years. Ole experienced it all, 
hanging on in WCW until he became 
just another expense to cut from a 
bloated, corporate takeover. (Eric 
Bischoff did the dirty work.) At the 
end of his time there, having been 
dismissed from booking duties, he 
worked out with wrestlers, sharing 
his years of knowledge while still 
collecting a hefty paycheck. 

The guaranteed contracts in 
WCW and the “downside guarantee” 
deals in the WWF had changed the 
desires of the wrestlers, he said. At 
different times, he worked out with 
Sting, Steve Austin and Lex Luger, 
but they all came to the realization 
that they didn’t have to work as 
hard as Ole and his generation had 
for a job. It was handed to them on 
a platter. 

The big two eclipsed all the 
other promotions, and with the sale 
of WCW to the WWF in 2001, there 
is really only one option for full-time 
work in wrestling; maybe a hundred 
full-time workers where there used 


k sisa _ 
Thanks to exposure on cable TV, Ole and Arn Anderson became known to millions of fans. 


to be thousands. 

But to focus solely on the jobs 
lost is to miss the bigger picture, 
said Anderson. Where there used to 
be dozens of shows each and every 
night across North America, today 
there are two major WWE events and 
an occasional independent show. 

It’s mind-blowing to think 
about what a hotbed of wrestling 
the southeastern U.S. was during 
the 1970s and into the 1980s. The 
territory system was peaking. “Let’s 
take a year during the ‘70s, let’s take 
1975 just for the hell of it. Georgia was 
running three towns a night, except 
on Fridays when we ran two or one, 
depending. And there was opposition 
from Ann Gunkle, who was running 
two towns a night. So you could 
basically say in Georgia, on any given 
night during the week, you would 
have as many as five towns that 
had wrestling, which also translates 
into saying you probably had in the 
neighborhood of 40-50 guys that 
were employed as wrestlers. At the 
same in the Carolinas, they had three 
towns a night as well. Sometimes we 
ran as many as five towns a day in the 
Carolinas.” 

As the booker, Anderson would 
try to get to as many shows as he 
could. In his absence, he’d usually 
leave instructions for a referee that 
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should be followed. “On a Saturday, 
for instance, I wrestled two TVs 
here in Atlanta, I wrestled on TV in 
Columbus on Saturday afternoon and 
I wrestled that night in either Griffin 
or Carleton. So I handled all those 
towns that I was in and all those TVs 
I was in.” 

Yet the bottom line to the booker 
isn’t what they did in the ring that 
particular week, it was the attendance 
the following week. If his carefully- 
laid-out plans had been followed, 
attendance should rise for the 
subsequent weeks. “I could find out 
if [my plans] were done or not very 
simply by asking somebody what the 
crowd reaction was, which may or 
may not be a clue — it doesn’t mean 
everything, but it gives me some idea. 
And the better proof is what? .... What 
happened the next week! If next week 
went down, somebody screwed up 
someplace. Now maybe they didn’t 
do it exactly how I wanted, maybe 
it wasn’t done exactly how it should 
have been done, but if it was good 
enough to draw more money again, 
so you have to say, okay, it must have 
been close.” 


UNCHANGED MELODY: 
DRAWING HEAT AND TV 
VIEWING 


We'll close with some thoughts 
from Ole on drawing heat and 
viewers, intertwined as they are. 

He thinks that the number of 
wrestling fans has stayed fairly 
consistent through the years as 
populations grew in metropolitan 
areas. Television is available to 
almost everyone, yet the fragmenting 
of the audience to the 500 channels 
is a new challenge. Still, to Ole, the 
principle is pretty simple. “If you had 
something that was worth watching 
in terms of professional wrestling, the 
people would. The fact that there are 
a million channels on the television 
isn’t going to change it because I’ve 
got a million channels on my TV, and 
my TV is off. Why? Because there’s 
nothing worth a shit to watch! And 
I would be happy to have something 
to do.” 


The obsession with quarter 


ratings of RAWand Smackdown! make 
Ole laugh even harder. “They’re 
analyzing it. Why? Because they don’t 
know what the f**k they’re doing. 
They’re not doing good, they’re doing 
bad! And they are trying to find out 
what the good is from the bad so 
they can figure out how to duplicate 
the bad and maybe erase some of 
the bad. But they’re so horrible and 
they’re so stupid that they don’t 
have any idea what they’re doing, so 
that’s why they’re coming out with 
a break by break by five minutes by 
10 minutes, or whatever it may be. 
‘Now, who was in this period? The 
damn ratings went up? Who was 
there? Now, what did they do?’ They 
don’t have a clue what’s going on. 
This is the 21st Century, this is all 
different, TV of the 21st Century is 
a lot different than the TV in the ‘60s 
and ‘70s. No it’s not. People turn the 
f**king TV on and they watch. If they 
like it, they stay tuned. That's all. If 
they don’t like it, they turn it off. It’s 
as simple as that. If there’s nothing on 
television that encourages them to go 
to the wrestling matches, they don’t 
go there either. 

“Vince and those people up there 
that run that damn thing, they just 
don’t have a clue. And they never will 
have a clue, they never will, because 
they’ve never been down there in the 
ditches, trenches, to know how to 
make it happen. I was asked, several 
years ago, what I would do if I got 
the opportunity to run Vince’s show, 
if I got the opportunity to run Ted 
Turner’s show. I said I wouldn’t take 
it. They said, ‘What do you mean? I 
said, ‘Well, nobody knows how to do 
what I'd want to have done! They just 
don’t have a clue.” 

Especially at TBS, he ran into 
suits who figured that wrestling was 
such a simple proposition — put two 
people in tights in a ring and the 
people will come — that anybody 
should be able to do it. 

“A lot of guys tried it. A lot of 
guys couldn’t doit. If you look at what 
causes people to come to wrestling, 
and you realize that the biggest 
thing that’s involved in my mind, 
anyway, is the human emotions. And 
if you’re going to tell me that human 


emotions have changed because it’s 
the 1990s or the 21st century, it'll tell 
you, number one, you’re an ignorant 
mother son of a bitch. People still 
love, people still hate, somebody 
wants to screw his neighbor’s wife, 
somebody wants to kill his neighbor, 
somebody wants to rob somebody or 
shoot him, or whatever it might be. 
The emotions we have as humanity 
haven’t changed for thousands and 
thousands of years.” 

Wrestling was never about being 
real or fake, it was about making a 
fan believe in something, whether 
it was backing Wahoo McDaniel 
as he fought against the odds or 
that Roddy Piper really was crazy. 
According to Anderson, who was 
stabbed seven times during his career, 
the primary thing that has been lost 
is the ability to create doubt in the 
minds of the viewers. “Why would 
anybody willingly come down and 
stab me, because they have to think 
at some point that there might be 
consequences for their actions, which 
of course could lead to jail. But no. 
They were so caught up in the whole 
damn thing that nothing made any 
sense to them but that they wanted 
to hurt me anyway they could. Go to 
a match today, and tell me who gets 
upset.” 


Close your notebooks, class. 
Today’s lesson is over. Your assigned 
reading is Inside Out: How Corporate 
America Destroyed Professional 
Wrestling. 


by 
Ole 
Anderson 


with 
Scott Teal 
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Klein's 


Gam 


to pro wrestling 


By Jim Lancaster 


(Big Jim Lancaster was professional 
wrestler for over 20 years starting in 
1972. He had his own promotion in 
Ohio known as Midwest Championship 
Wrestling, where his trainee Al Snow 
broke into the business. More recently, he 
has been a newspaper reporter for over 15 
years. Lancaster has embarked on a full 
time free lance writing career and does 
Christian testimonial speaking. 

This is his second in a series of 
contributions to Wrestling Revue. He can 
be contacted by e-mail at mwwrestling@ 
yahoo.com) 


It was the summer of 1972 
following my high school graduation. 
I decided to fulfill the only thing I ever 
wanted to do, be in the pro wrestling 
ring when the bell sounded, not 
sitting ringside. 

Klein’s Gym, located in the 
Detroit suburb of Allen Park, was one 
of only a couple of training schools in 
the nation at the time. Lou Klein had 
been a veteran of the mat for many 
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years. I never knew of his go as Lou 
Bastien or as Dr. Jerry Graham’s 
masked male nurse in several areas. 

Klein had converted a former 
restaurant building into a gym for 
the public to work out that including 
a steam room and showers. On 
the other side of the building were 
makeshift sleeping “rooms” for guys 
from out of town being trained for 
their pro start. 

That first day, Klein was very 
direct in my understanding of “the 
business”. Making money seemed 
to consume his thoughts most of the 
time I knew him as we discussed the 
training fee of $500 and $15 a week 
rent for my bottom bunk in a hallway 
near the back door. 

My head swirled from being 
star struck, to not really believing I 
was there, and the workout going 
on in the ring. Local Klein’s Gym 
jobbers Cowboy Hondo, Jerry Novak 
and Bob Richards were working 
wristlocks and arm drags next to a 
wall of nearly 50 photographs of a 
young George McArthur (Cannon), a 
youthful Zilas Amara (aka Abdullah 
the Butcher), Dick Garza (aka Mighty 
Igor) and many more. 

One-by-one, the kay fabe aspect 
of the business was falling away. First 
was Pampero Firpo meeting Klein for 
a ride to matches in Dayton, Ohio, 
(my hometown) that night. Shortly 
afterwards, Kangaroo Don Kent, Ivan 
Kalmikoff and Mighty Igor showed 


@ Sauna 
® Shower 
“A MILLION DOLLARS 


CANNOT BUY GOOD 
HEALTH . . .” 


up. 

Just weeks before I had watched 
Firpo and Igor tear into each other in 
Dayton to a bloody finish. Here they 
were riding in the same car together, 
go figure. 

Later that afternoon, I worked 
out with Hondo and Richards just 
learning how to walk in the ring and 
understanding that in pro wrestling 
you always work from the left. That 
night, while watching my first Tigers 
baseball game, I learned that Sheik 
(Ed) Farhat owned the territory, 
the matches was rigged and the 
explanation of the blade squelched 
the fake blood theory. Not bad for the 
first day. 

We talked about Dick the 
Bruiser’s promotion in town and 
were warned to never talk about it 
in Sheik’s dressing room. Saturday’s 
TV watching was fun with both 
promotions on. 

Greg Lake had graduated high 
school the same time I did. He 
arrived at the gym a week later. He 
is from Lafayette, Indiana, and grew 
up watching Bruiser’s shows from 
Indianapolis and Chicago. 

He was assigned the top bunk in 
our very own hallway, next to canned 
goods that we weren’t allowed to 
touch, repair parts for the spot show 
ring, an array of cleaning tools that 
never got used and the scurrying 
sound of rats just outside the door. 

After bunking down for the night, 
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we would share stories from our kay 
fabe days about who we hated as 
kids. Just a couple months down the 
road, we would be wrestling these 
same guys. We stay in contact to this 
day. 

I followed the era of Gary (WWF 
Charlie) Fulton, Mickey Doyle and 
Tom Reesman (Tom R). Lake and 
I were also tussling in workouts 
with Dr. (Emmanuel) Beach, Rujeck 
Woods, Rick Luka and Al Johnson. 

Tanya West was the top women 
worker inthe territory and was Klein’s 
secretary / office manager type. Kathy 
McCoy was working then and soon 
followed by Kay Casey, Jungle Jane, 
Chris Myers and the 300-pound 
package of powdered and perfumed 
passion, Heather Feather. 

Rick O'Toole had his first match 
in 1971 at the age of 16. He trained 
out with Fulton, Doyle and the others. 
He has become my best friend in life. 
In a future article, I’ll explain how he 
and I joined to become the Lancaster 
Brothers in my own Ohio promotion. 

I had just gotten my first set of 
ring gear from Karl & Hildegarde in 
late July when the call came. While 
working out one day, Klein said, 
“Walt (Woods) can’t go to Pittsburgh 
on Saturday, do you want to go?” 

His only advice was to tell them 
I’ve had about 10 matches, “Never 
tell them you've never had any 
matches.” 

On Aug. 5, 1972, I was in the 
dressing area of the Pittsburgh TV 
station for a live TV show. As the 
show began, I still didn’t have a 
match until Ace Freeman noticed. I 
was an oversight my first day on the 
job. Figuring they had to pay me, I 
was rushed into the fray. 

Tacked on as the last match of the 
show, I was to work with Hangman 
Jim Grabmire. They said we had 
what ever time was left, the ref would 
tell us. Nervous as heck, literally 
trembling I followed Grabmire into 
the ring. 

As the ref stepped forward, he 
said, “They go off the air in 30 seconds. 
Get it done!” and he rang the bell. I 
can’t remember the exact sequence, 
but a kick the gut, a body slam, elbow 
smash and a pin later, my debut was 


history. A mere 19 seconds. 

The following week I got a title 
match against National Wrestling 
Federation World champ Waldo 
Von Erich. Didn't know it was a title 
match until the TV announcer said 
so. He knew I was green and walked 
me through the whole thing. 

That night, my third match was 
at a county fair in a town south of 
Pittsburgh. Tom Reesman and I 
worked with Hondo & Novak. They 
were being groomed to become The 
Bounty Hunters in Tennessee, David 
& Jerry Novak. Little did I know 
that years later I would be managing 
them in the Nick Gulas territory. We 


IKE ADAMS 


would set an attendance record in 
Alabama, which will be covered in a 
future article. 

I began traveling with Bob 
Richards and helping set up Klein’s 
ring at his spot shows. He would 
put me on the card against guys like 
Lake or O'Toole. I would get dressed 
to wrestle, put on street clothes back 
on and sell Body Press magazines 
to the crowd. I got a dime for every 
one I sold. Sometimes, that decided 
whether or not I got supper at White 
Castle that night or not. 

I began getting to know guys at 
the spot shows. Mighty Igor, Ivan 
Kalmikoff, Mitsu Arakawa, Pampero 


WEST VIRGINIA COUNTRY BOY 
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Firpo and Fred Curry were regulars. 
Listening to Dr. Jerry Graham was 
fascinating as was wondering which 
gimmick Ray Elmore was going to be 
that night. The former Skull Brother 
was one of the most underrated 
workers I ever met. 

I started traveling to the TV 
tapings in the WWWF, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and the shows Sheik was 
taping in several places around the 
territory. I think I learned more in 
these ventures that anywhere else 
because of the varying styles. 

In Philadelphia and Hamburg, 
Pa., I would eventually end up 
working with such people as Chief Jay 


Strongbow, Valiant Brothers, Tanaka 
& Fuji, Killer Kowalski, George Steele, 
Don Leo Jonathan, Tony Garea and 
King Curtis laukea. My first blade job 
was for Fred Blassie during his last 
big run with Pedro Morales in MSG. 
In contrast to the stomp and kill 
matches of the WWWF, Pat O'Connor 
expected you to work long matches 
with the jobbers getting their licks 


in. I got put over on TV there a lot, 
but never worked Kiel Auditorium, 
but once. I worked with the likes of 
Gene Kiniski and Dick Murdoch on 
TV there. 

In Cleveland, got my first look at 
Johnny Powers and would also work 
with Johnny Valentine, Ernie Ladd, 
Bull-dog Brower and Chief White 
Owl. In Hamilton, I worked with 
Dewey Robertson, Paul De-Marco, 
the Love Brothers, Tiger Jeet Singh 
and teamed with veterans such as 
Lee Henning & Nikita Kalmikoff. 

Finally, on Jan. 13, 1973, I got my 
first Cobo Hall booking against Big 
Jess Ortega. I knew I was going down, 
but decided to fight back and not die 
on the vine like I 
had been taught 
up until then. A 
crowd reported 
at 12,643 watched 
it, which was the 
largest crowd I 
worked in front 
of, by far. I even 
got my name 
printed in the 
Cobo lineup card. 

As I worked 
the Farhat 
territory, I would 
face nearly all in 
the area. I lost to 
the best such as 
The Sheik, Bobo 


Brazil, Pampero 
Firpo, Flying 
Fred Curry, 
Tony Marino, 
Killer Brooks, 
Luis Martinez, 
The Kangaroos, 
The Stomper, 
Ben Justice, Dr. 
Jerry Graham, 


Haystacks 
Calhoun, Lou Klein, Von Hess & Von 
Shotz plus Hans Schmidt. 

Perhaps one of my most 
memorable matches was at Cobo Hall 
on Nov. 3, 1973, when I was called 
upon to help get Wild Bull Curry 
back over as a heel after a long run as 
a babyface. 

We planned that Curry would 
use brass knuckles to break my jaw 
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and they would stop the match. I 
was to get blood, by my own hand, 
for the first time. (Blassie cut me in 
Hamburg). 

Curry said he would kick me in 
the chest as I was coming in the ring. 
I was to go to the floor and get the 
blood. I was too naive to question the 
logic of that, but off we went. 

With a crowd of 6,245 looking 
on, Chuck Allen cued to talk about 
the broken jaw and the blade taped 
securely to my right index finger, we 
went to work. Didn’t last long as the 
blood came and so did Curry’s right 
hand. He never touched me as he 
could punch that good, that close. 
My first angle and all I had to do was 
bleed and hold my jaw open. 

I got paid a whole $50 for that 
match and was booked to wrestle 
the next night in Lima, Ohio. I asked 
bookers about the logic of me putting 
a mask on and being so identifiable. 
I was The Mysterian on one tape 
against Luis Martinez and I never 
wore it again. I had some matches 
the following week as my jaw had 
miraculously healed. 

Soon, Novak and Hondo would 
go to Tennessee for their big break. 
Soon after, it would be my turn to hit 
the road. 


(In his next installment, Lancaster 
will cover his travels to other territories 
such as Atlanta, Kansas City, Florida, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee and Texas.) 
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Brian has asked me to contribute 
more to Wrestling Revue since he has 
taken over as editor and publisher. In 
my opinion, the magazine has greatly 
improved over what it was for the past 
ten years because Brian has brought in 
and brought back a lot of contributors 
who give a much better overall view of 
what professional wrestling was, whereas 
during the last few years that I was at the 
helm the magazine had just too much of 
the views of Norman Kietzer. 

I will comment on a book that came 
outlast year written by Shaun Assael called 
Sex, Lies, and Headlocks which purports 
to be the real story of Vince McMahon 
and the World Wrestling Federation. In 
my opinion the overall book is probably 
accurate, but it does perpetuate a few of 
the revisions of wrestling history that 
Vince McMahon Junior has created. 

I believe that Vince McMahon Senior 
was actually the architect of the plan 
that saw the WWF eventually take over 
the majority of professional wrestling in 
this country. Vince Senior got into the 
professional wrestling business through 
own father’s connections. Jess McMahon 
had been very active in the boxing 
business - matchmaker at Madison 
Square Garden for a time - and he got 
Vince Senior a job as office boy at the 
Capitol Wrestling booking office run by 
Toots Mondt in Washington, D.C. 

Vince Senior worked there for some 
years and eventually became very good 
friends with Antonino Rocca who was 
Mondt’s top drawing card at the time. It 
was back in the 1950s when Rocca was 
at the height of his popularity that Vince 
Senior made his move into ownership. 
He convinced Rocca to jump ship and 
Vince Senior in partnership with Willie 
Gilzenberg promoted a card in New 
Jersey headline by Rocca on the same 
night Mondt and Company had their 
monthly show at Madison Square Garden 
in New York. The McMahon-Gilzenberg 
show outdrew the Garden event. 

Mondt (who probably admired 
what Vince Senior had done since he 
had done his share of double crosses as a 


. AsISeelt 


Vince Sr. was the real 


promoter over the years) turned around 
and offered Vince the title of president 
of the Capitol Wresting Corporation and 
stock in the company. But Mondt was still 
in charge well up through the time that 
Bruno Sanimartino became the World- 
Wide Wrestling Federation heavyweight 
champion. 

When Mondt retired I believe his 
stock in the company was sold to Gorilla 
Monsoon and Arnold Skaaland. I’m 
noot sure what others were involved 
but I do know that Phil Zacko was the 
treasurer and a long time stockholder. I 
don’t believe Vince Senior ever owned a 
majority interest in the Capitol booking 
office. 

Some years after Vince Senior became 
president of Capitol Wrestling he formed 
a completely separate partnership with 
Chicago promoter Fred Kohier. Their 
co-promotions included the match in 
which Buddy Rogers won the NWA title 
from Pat O’Connor. Shortly after that 
Kohler started to promote matches in 
direct opposition to other NWA promoters 
- I'm not sure where all this happened but 
do recall it did in Iowa. 

I believe that this was the first attempt 
by Vince Senior with Kohier to establish a 
national promotion. They did not do well 
and the partnership fell apart. 

In addition to promoting wrestling 
shows in Madison Square Garden and 
Washington DC, Capitol Wrestling was 
a booking office that supplied talent to 
other promoters such as Ray Fabiani in 
Philadelphia, Phil Zacko in Baltimore. 

McMahon Senior expanded that 
by later supplying tapes of television 
programs to promoters he supplied talent 
to. Examples would be Abe Ford in Boston 
who had earlier promoted cards there 
with Paul Bowser. McMahon supplied 
talent and television and eventually 
forced Ford out of the Boston Garden 
that Ford had established as a major 
center. Zacko took over Philadelphia after 
Fabiani died. Monsoon at some point 
took over Pittsburgh. In each case the 
local television wrestling was replaced 
with Capitol tapes. 


~ architect of today’s wrestling 


by Norman Kietzer 


Later on, Bill Witchi, who for years 
had promoted wrestling cards with his 
father Jack in North Attleboro, Mass., 
and Providence RI, started getting talent 
from McMahon and after Witchi had 
established the Providence Civic Center 
as a major event center, McMahon eased 
him out and took over directly. 

Similarly, on a smaller scale, when 
McMahon moved into Massachusetts, 
Ernie Roth and Bob Harmon started to 
promote small shows throughout that 
state. Once they had established this as a 
successful operation, McMahon who had 
bought the Cape Cod Arena for his son 
Vince Junior, took those towns away from 
Harmon and Roth and gave them to his 
son who was operating as Titan Sports 
Inc. 

There were many other promoters 
who got their talent and television from 
Capitol Wrestling. As I recall, Angelo 
Savoldi had Maine. Gene Dargan and 
Ace Freeman each had towns. Willie 
Gilzenberg had New Jersey. 

I was first contacted by McMahon in 
the late 1960s. He told me that he thought 
the programs I was then publishing (for 
AWA and NWA promotions) were better 
than what were being sold at WWF 
matches and encouraged me to start 
publishing WWF programs but told me 
I would have to work out individual 
deals with the local promoters in most 
cases. This I eventually did. Whether 
my programs were that great by today’s 
standards is for you to judge - they were 
certainly better than what they had been 
selling at the matches in most WWF 
towns. 

At the same time I got a separate offer 
from Bert Randolph Sugar to take over as 
editor of Wrestling Revue which I did. We 
moved to New York while I continued 
to publish programs for AWA and NWA 
promotions and eventually added all 
of the WWF promotions to those I was 
supplying programs for. 

I'll give you an example of how this 
worked. [would work out an arrangement 
with McMahon Senior’s blessing to 
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publish programs for Madison Square 
Garden. I would publish the programs 
with his advice as to content, make the 
arrangements with Harry M. Stevens 
(the concessionaire) to have them sold, 
and collect the money from the sales. I 
would then send a portion of that money 
on, but not directly to McMahon Senior. 
At first I was sending a portion to Willie 
Gilzenberg, and then after Titan Sports 
Inc. was created I was sending money to 
that corporation at Cape Cod Coliseum. I 
don’t know if this is true, but Phil Zacko 
told me that on several occasions Vince 
Junior did not pay Capitol for the wrestlers 
they furnished him for his shows, and 
that when he asked Vince Senior about 
this Senior told him to ignore it. If that 
was the case than the wrestlers were paid 
by Capitol, but all the profit went to Vince 
Junior’s Titan Sports. 

Eventually Titan Sports had enough 
money to buy out the other stockholders 
and purchased Capitol Wrestling, but 
that was after I was no longer publishing 
programs for the WWF so I don’t know 
any details of that. I do know that for 
some years before this Titan Sports had 
been receiving the money from the sales 
of programs and magazines at Capitol 
Wrestling promotions while I was 
publishing WWF programs. 

It was McMahon Senior who 
established the national cable television 
presence of the WWF on the USA network. 
He did that as follows. Joe Blanchard 
of San Antonio had the first wrestling 
show on the USA network and McMahon 
Senior called other promoters across the 
country and told them that Blanchard was 
trying to take over the wrestling business 
nationwide and had to be stopped. He 
asked everyone to work together with 
him to stop Blanchard by supplying him 
with tapes of their local programs and he 
would put together a national wrestling 
program that was fair to everyone. 

This is the program he got the USA 
network to replace Blanchard’s program 
with. But once he got this show going well, 
Vince Junior started to secretly contact 
top stars from the other promotions to 
find out which ones were willing to jump 
to the WWE without notice, and it was 
the matches of those individuals who got 
picked to be on the USA network. 

Then when Vince Junior started to 
move into competition to promotions in 
other areas, Vince Senior would assure 
those promoters that his kid was getting 
too big for his britches and that he (Senior) 
would bring him in line and they would 
work things out. 

It wasn’t long after this that Vince 
Senior died, and Vince Junior went into 


all out war against all other promotions. 
Vince Junior has been quoted as saying 
something like his dad would turn over 
in his grave if he knew what his son was 
doing, but in my opinion Vince Senior is 
the real architect of the WWF or the WWE 
or Titan Sports - whatever you wish to 
call it. 

To give Vince Junior credit, he did put 
every other major wrestling promotion 
in the United States out of business. His 
greatest success came from convincing 
major stars that had been established 
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by others to jump to his promotion at 
inopportune times. 

At various times Vince Junior tried 
to create something successful on his 
own - he tried a boxing promotion, a 
bodybuilding promotion, and a pro 
football league - and in each case he 
failed. 

The WWE is now the one dominant 
professional wrestling promotion, but 
wrestling viewership on television, 
wrestling attendance at live events, and 
the number of top nationally know stars 
is at an all time low. I believe there are 
several reasons for this as follows: 

1) Vince Junior’s greatest talent was 
in convincing major stars that had been 
established by others to jump to his 
promotion. The vast majority of the stars 
who headlined Vince Junior’s cards over 
the years were developed into major stars 
by other promotions. Junior no longer has 
any other major promotions he can raid 
for talent. 

2) I believe switching from the long 
established television home on the USA 


network hurt both the WWE and the USA 
Network. Vince Junior now has his main 
program on a network that has lower 
viewership overall, and the USA network 
has lower viewership overall. 

3) Lack of new good talent. Yes there 
are some new stars that are very good but 
since there is only one major promotion 
left to work for many get overexposed. In 
the old days a wrestler could work in one 
territory for a time and move on before he 
got stale there and then come back fresh 
in a year or so. Now there are no other 


territories to work for so everyone stays 
in the WWE as long as they can and it is 
often too long. 

4) Vince has made himself and 
members of his family major players 
on his programs. This sort of thing has 
been going on in wrestling since before 
I was born and many second generation 
wrestlers have been very good and 
become big stars over the years. In my 
own opinion, no member of the McMahon 
family has developed into either a good 
wrestler or a major draw. 

5) Many of these factors are related. I 
believe interest in professional wrestling 
by the American Public dropped off 
drastically because there are no longer two 
or more major promotions. Competition 
is healthy and the lack of it is not. 

This article is my opinion and may 
not be entirely correct. I admit that I don’t 
follow professional wrestling as closely 
as I once did. Since I don’t keep a diary, 
my memory of everything that happened 
in wrestling over the past fifty years may 
not always be completely accurate. 
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Over the last couple of columns 
I’ve been a bit negative, although not 
unjustly, at some of the web sites put 
up by former stars of the grappling 
art that are less than stellar. So this 
time around I thought I’d go surfing 
to see if I could find perhaps some 
better sites to have a look at. Arriving 
back from my perilous expedition, I 
now file this report fair reader........ 


My first stop was the wilds of 
the internet, Animal country, and 
the cyber home of the one and only 
George “the Animal” Steele, found 
at http:/ / www.georgesteele.com 
George has himself a pretty fan 
friendly place, the layout’s reasonably 
good, although not always direct and 
easy to navigate. George provides a 
bio of himself and his career, he has 
a message board (more on that later), 
a page linked to the New York Pro 
Wrestling Hall of Fame (of which 
Steele is a board member), a photo 
gallery (slideshow), a page linked to 
a fine George Steele fan site, a not yet 
functioning store, (although he does 
have an autographed photo for sale), 
assorted links, some philosophy for 


living, a personal religious testimony, 
and an archive of his past message 
board’s posts. 

George’s bio is a bit sketchy and 
brief, but click on down to the fan 
site section and there is all sorts of 
info about George, as well as links to 
several other sites and galleries about 
the Animal. Speaking of gallery, 
George’s photo galley (which is 
actually a slide show) is a bit skimpy. 
It’s certainly not bad, and miles 
improvement over some of the lamer 
sites I’ve been to, but a bigger load 
of photos would help. George has a 
testimony page where he tells of his 
religious conversion, and it gives a bit 
more background to the Animal and 
his life and career. His contacts page 
is a bit confusing, as the hyperlinks 
are a not all highlighted, so you'll 
have to fish around to find them. 
The links go to his message board 
and to various non-wrestling related 
site. It also links to George’s other 
site where he goes deeper into his 
medical/ personal issues, and then he 
hawks his stay at home business, of 
which there are links to at the base of 
every page. 

The main attraction, then, is 
George Steele's message board, 
which Steele himself moderates. 
George has assembled or drawn to 
him a cast of characters who post 
there that would make (independent 
offbeat film director) John Waters 
feel right at home, and that’s not an 
insult. There’s not a lot of serious 
wrestling discussion as much as there 


is interesting (if in the right frame of 
mind) wrestling discussion. It seems 
sort of a fitting place for George “the 
Animal” Steele. 

Other than needing a few more 
graphics to dress the place up, there’s 
a plethora of info and links for info 
for the George “the Animal” Steele 
fan, and you might even set yourself 
up in business with your hairy hero! 

It’s not the best site in the world, 
but certainly not the worst, with a 
very interesting message board. Drop 
by the Animal’s place for a visit when 


Next up is a site by Pacific 
Northwest legend Playboy Buddy 
Rose, found at http://www. 
playboybuddyrose.com/ . This site 
is very well done indeed. Buddy has 
a question and answer section where 
he periodically answers questions 
posed to him by his fans, and they 
are grouped and archived. Want to 
ask Buddy Rose a question, this is 
THE place to do it. He also has an 
interviews section that transcribes 
various quotes and interviews. Some 
of the material is of a more “adult’ 
nature, so if you get offended easily, 
you might want to skip it. (One 
funny story, for example, is how 
Hustler Rip Rogers came to get the 
nickname “Hustler”, and that it 
was in fact Rose who came up with 
it.) Buddy and friends tell it “like it 
was” with no kid gloves. Buddy has a 
wrestling school with Ed Wiskowski, 
and he has a page for that. And if 
you need merchandise, including 
a DVD compilation from Buddy 
himself, he has one available, with 
more promised in the future. And if 
you want to keep track of Buddy’s 
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personal appearances, this site will 
supply you with that information. 
Overall, the site is just clean and 
concise and super easy to navigate. A 
well-put together site, I look forward 
to future additions to it. 

Wrestling legend Pepper Gomez 
has a site at, yep ,you guessed it, 
http:/ /www.peppergomez.com. 
Nice layout with flash graphics. 
Looks like a million dollars. Next 
to nothing on it. Mostly there to try 
and hawk some photos. Looks great 
though, and you might want to drop 
by just to get an idea of web graphics 
construction. 

Not nearly as flashy, but with 
much more meat and potatoes, if 
you weel, is the web site of former 
8 time NWA World’s Heavyweight 
Champion, Harley Race, found 


at http://harleyrace.com. (what a 
coincidence!). With having a wrestling 
school, promotion, and being world 
champ ALL of those times, Race site 


covers much ground. 

Harley’s page features a short 
bio with several pics of Harley and 
several other former NWA champs, 
including a rare shot of Race giving 
the old NWA strap in exchange for 
the new one with NWA president 
Sam Muchnick, this being Race’s only 
time to have the then brand new belt 
as he lost it to Jack Brisco that night! 
(OK, he wore it later, but only after it 
had been releathered.) 


There’s also a page with a fairly 
complete listing of all of Harley 
Race’s championship reigns, with 
some nifty belt shots adorning the 
page. He has a page for his World 
League Wrestling (WLW) promotion, 
with some pics of some of the current 
stars of that promotion as well as 
links to a WLW happening archive, 
and another link to get information 
about joining Races wrestling 
school. Can’t think of a better trainer 
than an 8 times former world champ, 
can you? (Race, as of this writing, 
has a working agreement with Pro 
Wrestling Noah in Japan, and his 
current champ is Takeshi Morishima 
. Mind you, the last results are from 
September of 2003, so either business 
is REAL slow, or they need to update 
the site a little more frequently.) 

One unusual thing on this site 
is a little button called “references”. 
What the page basically contains are a 
large number of letters from different 
organizations that have hosted or 
been involved with the WLW group, 
and they are all positive reviews. 
Chambers of Commerce, PAX-TV, 
high schools, booster clubs, you name 
it! In a day of unprofessional and fly 
by night promotions, this was an 
interestingly positive sight to view. 
Kudos to Harley for continuing to 
carry the business in such a manner. 
Another highlight is the super fans 
pages, where they feature shots of 
some of their regulars. In all of the 
hustle and bustle it’s sometimes 
forgotten that it’s really the fans that 
make the show, and it’s very bleak 
without them. WLW hasn’t forgotten 
this on their site, and I think it’s 
very classy to remember the paying 
public. 

Of course, revenue makes the 
world go around, and we have a store 
onthis site as well. Let's look at videos. 
If you want to relive the golden days 
of Kansas City wrestling, now’s your 
chance, as there are several tapes 
available, with names like Harley 
Race, Mike George, Bruiser Brody, 
Freight Train Jones, Bob Brown and 
the like. 


A sample video listing is: 
Estimated show date - 1981 - Takachiho 


vs. The Beast; Takachiho interview; 
Bruiser Brody vs. Tommy Sharp; 
Bruiser Brody interview; Ron 
McFarlane vs. Kerry Brown; Eddie 
Gilbert vs. Billy Howard; Easy Ed 
Wiskoski vs. David Nevin 

There’s also a Harley Race 
compilation, and a ‘70s compilation 
taken from film footage. Top it off 
with autographed photos of the 
champ, as well as former champ Gene 
Kiniski and former WWWF champ 
Superstar Graham. One other thing 
of interest is a gallery of past Central 
States champions complete with a 
photo gallery from each decade (the 
1950’s-1980’s). 

I could go on forever about this 
site, but I think you get the message. 
It’s not a slick, glossy site, and 
sometimes the navigation can be 
“creative”, but you could spend your 
time on worse sites that look so much 
glossier. Sorta like the man himself, 
Mr. Harley Race, he had little flash, 
he just went in and got the job done. 
This site also gets the job done, and 
I had a lot of fun tooling around it. I 
give it a HIGH recommendation. Go 
see it for yourself. 

Bruno Sammartino has a web 
site at www.brunosammartino.com. 
It looks like it might have been done 
by the same person who did Pepper 
Gomez’s site. As it is, it’s another all 
flash, little substance. Again, it’s there 
only to sell a few photos and videos, 
and offers next to nothing to the fan 
of the person in question, namely Big 
Bruno. 

One cool thing he does have is this 
little character, “Bruno Headroom”, 
a takeoff on the old Max Headroom 
character, that is as the kid’s say, “So 
yesterday.” 

He does have spots to click 
on where you can hear him read 
(very brief) excerpts from his now 
republished autobiography (don’t be 
paying that $50.00-$100.00 for it on 
eBay, gang!). 

He also has some vids he’s 
hawking, and if you’re looking for 
Bruno goodies for your collection, 
you might want to give the site a 
going over, but I’m telling ya, there 
just ain’t much too it. I guess you 
have to buy the book. 
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HOLD: Pro Wrestling’s 
Real Mayhem Outside the Ring by 
Jim Wilson and Weldon T. Johnson 
(2003, Xlibris Corp. (www.xlibris. 
com) 


The proliferating number of 
“tell all” pro wrestling books has 
resulted in many ‘insider stories’ of 
wrestling as a sport and a business. 
While some eyes have been opened 
by the tales told in these tomes, none 
have seriously addressed in detail 
the inner workings of the business of 
professional wrestling. 

Until now. 

Chokehold rips open the seamy 
underbelly of “the business” in a 
way that none have done before. 
Jim Wilson is a former NFL player 
who, with stars in his eyes, entered 
the world of professional wrestling, 
only to become, as he sees it, another 
pawn in a vicious business that 
was designed to “help the rich get 
richer.” 

If you have ever wondered 
why certain events happened in pro 
wrestling and why others didn’t, this 
book might answer your question. 
The 550+ page volume is absolutely 
the deepest and most documented 
look behind the office doors, and 
Wilson leaves no stone unturned 
in his quest to expose some of the 
underhanded dealings that seem to 
be the modus operandi of the wrestling 
business. 


Wilson was basically blackballed 
from the sport, that is, untouchable by 
what he calls the ‘cartel’ of wrestling 
promoters who were advised not to 
book him, use him, or have anything 
to do with him. When he got into the 
business, he had what he considered 
a promising future, and he was 
even discussed as a future world 
champion. 

That all changed when, according 
to the author, he refused the advances 
of behind-the-scenes wrestling power 
broker and promoter, Jim Barnett. 
The book relates the chain of events 
that took place following Wilson’s 
isolation, and goes into great detail 
about the workings of the business. 

Interlaced with Wilson’s 
own plight is another man who 
was identified as a wrestling 
“troublemaker,” Thunderbolt 
Patterson. While together, Wilson 
and Patterson strived for equality 
and rights in pro wrestling, the 
events of the 1970s and 1980s become 
quite clear when Wilson describes the 
length to which the ‘cartel’ went to 
ensure that so-called “untouchables” 
were banished from the profession. 

Although there definitely is a 
tinge of justified revenge in Wilson’s 
writing, his real aim, according to 
the author, is to reform the sport and 
business of professional wrestling. 
Despite many failed attempts in the 
past, it is Wilson’s hope, that now, 
more than ever, those who choose 
to become wrestling performers 
will be given the same rights, legal 
and medical protection that exist in 
“normal” fields of work... something 
he claims that the “feudal lords” 
who controlled the sport were totally 
against. 

Chokehold is an amazing effort, 
and Wilson provides a look into the 
business that few others have. A lot of 
wrestling lore can be found here, and 
there are many questions answered. 

For example, it is generally 
assumed, even among the most avid 


of wrestling followers, that the Sheik’s 
(Ed Farhat) Detroit territory closed-up 
because of the constant “no-shows.” 
Stars would be advertised and then 
would not appear at the Cobo Arena. 
Time and time again this happened, 
and crowds began dwindling when 
sub-par talent would fill the gaps. 
Eventually the promotion moved 
out of the big house and into a small 
community center. It has been widely 
thought that the “no shows” were 
simply a deliberate attempt by the 
promotion to advertise big-name 
stars that they knew weren't ever 
booked. In Wilson’s book, we learn 
differently from The Sheik himself. 

The Sheik told Wilson in 1981, 
“Barnett stabbed me in the back... 
the guy I bought it from... I used to 
book my wrestlers from him. Id pay 
my fee and put them on the show, 
and you know what happened? They 
killed my business - promising the fans 
big names and the names would 
never show. I bought the territory 
from Barnett and he turned around 
and screwed me ‘The Business’ so he 
could steal ‘The Business’ back.” 

The Sheik concluded that 
conversation with words that echo 
throughout the entire book: “There 
ain’t no nice guys in this business... 
there aint no people... there's 
dollars.” 

The above is just one very small 
excerpt from ChokeHold, which is 
loaded with similar anecdotes. There 
arenumerousotherinsiderrevelations 
that will most likely confirm many 
suspicions or give the answers to 
questions about the operation of the 
business of professional wrestling. 

Wilson’s book isn’t merely 
conjecture and sour grapes. Indeed, 
he has gone to great lengths to 
support the many tales of lawsuits, 
claims, and failed reform efforts with 
a 40+ page appendix offering court 
documents, published interview 
sources, and more. 

This book is a MUST READ for 
anybody who has any interest in pro 
wrestling. It is the most scorching 
unveiling of “the business” that has 
ever been published. 


—Brian Bukantis 


